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* He examined with his glass the word upon the wall, going over every letter of it with the 
most minute exactness.” (Page 23.) 


Frontispiece to the first edition of A STUDY IN SCARLET, by 
A. Conan Doyle, published in BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
London, 1887 
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A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


My Personal 


Recollections 


of Sherlock Holmes 


LOGAN CLENDENING 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of Sherlock Holmes 


HE first time I ever heard of 

; Sherlock Holmes was in the sum- 

mer of 1892. I was then eight 
years old and I heard of him from Lucy 
Griffith. Lucy was the daughter of Dr. 
Jefferson D. Griffith of Kansas City and 
she was about my age. She was spend- 
ing the summer with her mother at 
Colorado Springs and I was spending 
the summer at Colorado Springs with 
my mother. One morning these two 
queer precocious infants, she and I, sit- 
ting on the porch of the hotel, began 
to tell each other about the results of 
their magazine reading. 

Lucy told me a story of a woman 
who consulted a detective in London 
because she said her bed had been 
clamped to the floor. She lived in the 
home of her stepfather and she was 
frightened on account of the number of 
mysterious happenings in the house- 
hold. The detective deduced, very clev- 
erly, that the reason the bed was 
clamped to the floor was that her step- 
father intended to murder her by send- 
ing a poisonous snake through the ven- 
tilator. 


It was, of course, the story of “The 
Speckled Band” which appeared in The 
Strand Magazine for February, 1892. 
Lucy was a good narrator and the de- 
tails of the story stuck in my memory 
and, in fact, still stick there. It was 
not, however, until some time later, 
that one afternoon in my Uncle Joe 
Peppard’s library, I pulled down a light 
blue bound volume and found the 
original. 

The light blue bound volume was the 
American edition of The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes. I read, I think, that 
afternoon every one of the stories and 
then I borrowed its companion, The 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, and read 
almost all the stories in that. 

Sometimes I am sorry that I read 
these tales which bring such complete 
detachment, such immediate transporta- 
tion to another world, when’ I was so 
young. 

I saw this summer an adult man who 
was being urged by his wife that it was 
time to leave my neighbor’s house. Al- 
though an ordinarily obedient husband, 
he sat reading without any response un- 
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til finally he had come to the end of his 
chapter and closed the book. He was 
reading The Adventure of the Engi- 
neer’s Thumb. 
II 

One of the most curious things about 
Dr. Arthur Conan Doyle was that he 
always considered himself an inferior 
writer. He admired vastly such novel- 
ists as Hardy, Meredith, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward and J. H. Shorthouse, 
whose dreadful novel John Inglesant 
fluttered women’s clubs from Cam- 
bridge to Wichita. He yearned to give 
the world the results of a sober analysis 
of its woes, to write something fraught 
with that sense of doom which always 
seems to mark the attitude of the su- 
perior man. Of course, he was far 
superior to all of them, not only be- 
cause he was more original and a better 
narrator, but because his style had more 
sparkle; he had more wit—he had more 
wit in one page than Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward packed into all those pseudo- 
profound books that are now lying 
around second-hand stores, and I hope 
lying around only second-hand stores. 
He had even, I think, more profundity. 
He had more message. If there is any 
human being now alive who has ever 
read one of Thomas Hardy’s books 
twice, unless it is a Professor of English 
Literature in some dreadful denomina- 
tional college or a senior sweating for 
his projected master’s degree, I would 
like to know who it is. In other words, 
I would like to know anybody who has 
ever read any of Thomas Hardy’s nov- 
els twice, for pleasure. For any appli- 
cant for this post, I could name three 
hundred people who have read all of 
the saga of Sherlock Holmes four times, 
and that seems to me to be the real test 
of a writer. 


I am a curious, old-fashioned person 
who believes that books are written to 
be read. For that reason I prefer 
Dumas, and Dickens, and Thackeray, 
and Huxley, and Macaulay, and Adam 
Smith, and Malthus, to Balzac, Dos- 
toievsky, and Turgenev, and Checkov, 
and Matthew Arnold and Bishop 
Stubbs. 

III 

The facts of Sherlock Holmes’s life 
have been carefully assembled by such 
earnest and charming students as Vin- 
cent Starrett, Father Ronald Knox, 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice and H. W. 
Bell. He was born into human know- 
ledge exactly fifty years ago this Christ- 
mas and his literary birth was recorded 
in Beeton’s Christmas Annual for 1887, 
the entire issue of which was devoted 
to a story called A Study in Scarlet. So 
far as anybody knows from internal evi- 
dence, Mr. Holmes in 1887 was about 
twenty-five years old. 

Mr. H. W. Bell in Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr. Watson: The Chronology of 
Their Adventures states that Sherlock 
Holmes was born in 1854 and gives the 
following evidence for this conviction: 


Dr. Watson makes the categorical state- 
ment: “Mr. Sherlock Holmes was in active 
practice for twenty-three years, and... 
during seventeen of these I was allowed to 
co-operate with him and to keep notes.”* 
Holmes’s last datable case while in active 
practice was The Creeping Man,? on which 
he was engaged in September 1903. Some 
considerable time before the publication of 
The Second Stain® he had definitely retired 
and was keeping bees on the Sussex Downs; 
so it is fair to assume that his withdrawal 
to private life occurred during the autumn 
of the year 1903. 


“1The Veiled Lodger.’’ 

“2Watson says of this that it was ‘one of the very last 
cases handled by Holmes before his retirement from prac- 
tice.’ °’ 

“8In the Strand Magazine for December 1904. It must 
have been written some months earlier.’’ 
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If this date is accepted as marking the end 
of Holmes’s active practice, we should be 
obliged on dead-reckoning to place its be- 
ginning late in 1880, within six months, that 
is, of the adventure described in A Study in 
Scarlet. A short reflection, however, will 
show that this does not fit the other data 
which we possess; for by the spring of 1881 
Holmes had acquired a certain reputation as 
“a consulting detective,” and his advice was 
eagerly sought by Scotland Yard sa 
men who would not have dreamed of taking 
into their confidence a private practitioner 
just setting up in business. 

An earlier date is, indeed, demanded by 
Holmes’s own statement: “Even when you 
knew me first, at the time of the affair which 
you have commemorated in “A Study in 
Scarlet,’” I had already established a consid- 
erable, though not a very lucrative, connec- 
tion. You can hardly realise, then, how 
difficult I found it at first, and how long I 
had to wait before I succeeded in making 
any headway’’>; and also: “Now and again 
cases came in my way.’® We have, in fact, 
ample proof that he had been practising for 
some years before young Stamford inter- 
vened to make literary history. Watson tells 
how, one winter’s night, Holmes ‘‘went off to 
his bedroom, from which he returned pres- 
ently pulling a large tin box behind him.”? 
Since it had to be dragged along it must have 
been heavy as well as large, and “it was al- 
ready a third full of bundles of paper tied up 
with red tape into separate packages.”’® These, 
as Holmes informed the Doctor, were the rec- 
ords of his early work, done at a time when 
he had “too abundant leisure.”® It is ob- 
vious, then, that Holmes’s active practice 
must have begun some years before the end 
of 1880. 

Dead-reckoning having failed, let us see 
whether the period from the autumn of 1880 
to the autumn of 1903 belongs in its entirety 
to the time of Holmes’s public career. It is 
evident at once that it does not. There is 


“4Watson was wounded at Maiwand (27 July, 1880). 
Later in the same year he returned to England, and 
stayed at ‘a private hotel in the Strand,’ until his dimin- 
ishing resources compelled him to seek quarters com- 
mensurate with his income. Thus we are led to the be- 
ginning of 1881 as the date of his meeting with Holmes 

C. Roberts, Dr. Watson, pp. 12-13).’ 

Be fe Musgrave Ritual.” 
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the Great Hiatus of three years (4th May, 
1891—early April, 1894), during which 
Holmes, in order to avoid his enemies and 
give them sufficient rope, disappeared and 
let himself be thought dead. Three years, 
then, must be prefixed to the autumn of 
1880; and thus the latter part of 1877 is 
established as the date of the beginning of 
his practice.?° 

Watson, as we have seen, co-operated 
with Holmes during seventeen years. Ten 
of these occupy the period from March 1881 
to May 1891. The partnership was recon- 
stituted towards the middle of 1894, after 
Watson had sold his own practice to 
Holmes’s relative, Verner; and it came to 
an end in the summer of 1902.11 This makes 
a total of eighteen years. But in another 
note it will be argued that late in 1895 on 
early in the following year, Watson was not 
living in Baker Street, that he had married 
for a second time, and that the partnership 
was once more in abeyance, not to be re- 
sumed until the beginning of 1897.1? 

Before ending this note, we may inquire 
into the date of Sherlock Holmes’s birth. 
Since he — began to practise in the 
autumn of 1877, it is likely that he came 
down from the university in the summer of 
the same year, after four years of residence.1* 
Since eighteen is the average age of students 
entering Oxford and Cambridge, he was 
probably born in 1855, or late in 1854, and 
therefore was accurately described in 1914 
as “a... man of sixty.”4* He thus ap- 
pears to have been some two or three years 
younger than Watson, who, as Mr. Roberts 
has most plausibly suggested, was probably 


“Although we have for convenience included The 
‘Gloria Scott’ in Part I, which contains Holmes’s cases 
from the autumn of 1877 to 4th March, 1881, it does not 
—— belong there, but rather in a class by itself. 

olmes could not have set up in active practice while 
still an undergraduate.’’ 

“41At the time of The Three Garridebs (June 1902) 
Watson is still in Baker Street; before September he has 
moved away, probably in preparation for his third mar- 
riage towards the end of that year, and is once more a 
ar eg hysician. He is no longer in partnership with 

olmes, who has definitely to invite his ‘co-operation 
(see The Illustrious Client). In the following year 
Holmes explains Mercer to Watson as being ‘“‘since your 
time’’ (see The Creeping Man).”’ 

*"128See note ‘On Dr. Watson’s Second Marriage,’ pp. 
91-5.”’ 
“18In the autumn of 1878 he had not seen Reginald 
Musgrave, with whom he had had only a ‘slight ac- 
quaintance,’ for four years, that is, not since the summer 
of 1874, when Musgrave may be presumed to have left 
the University. This implies that Holmes’s residence be- 
gan not later than the autumn of 1873.” 

“4His Last Bow."’ 
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born in 1852.15 The Doctor's slight senior- 
ity accounts for the protective attitude which 
he occasionally permits himself when de- 
scribing his brilliant but erratic friend. 


The reader will see from this how 
carefully the biographers have exam- 
ined the available records in order to 
reconstruct Sherlock Holmes’s biogra- 

hy. 
. As a matter of fact, Mr. Holmes is 
still alive, although quite feeble and 
aged and deprived of certain of his 
senses—he is slightly deaf and blind 
and lame in one foot. He still retains 
all of his faculties in practically unim- 
paired vigor. I visited him last summer 
and while I was not allowed to stay 
very long on account of his aged con- 
dition, I found that we both agreed that 
the Coronation was one of the most vul- 
gar and ostentatious displays that has 
ever been put on in the modern civilized 
world and that it would well have be- 
hooved England to have omitted it al- 
together. 
IV 

One feature in Mr. Holmes’s career 
which has not been stressed by his other 
biographers, was the attempt to analyze 
the secret of The Hound of the Basker- 
villes by The Bookman. 

It will be remembered that the first 
record of Sherlock Holmes in print was 
A Study in Scarlet. This was followed 
by The Sign of Four (afterwards 
changed to The Sign of The Four). 
Then by the two series of short stories 
called The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes and The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes. The last story in The Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes describes his ap- 


““185Watson took his doctor’s degree at the University of 
London in 1878 (see A Study in Scarlet). Since ‘a dis- 
tinguished living a gd referred to by Mr. Roberts, 
who likewise received his de in 1878, was born in 
1852, the ion is that Watson’s birth ‘may with a 
fair measure of confidence’ be dated in the same year (see 
Dr. Watson, p. 8, note 1)."" 


parent death. Dr. Doyle, for reasons 
that involve the curious modesty and 
lack of literary self-appreciation noted 
above, wanted to end the record of his 
adventures and took this means of do- 
ing so. The public, however, would 
not let Sherlock Holmes die and he was 
persuaded to bring him back to life in 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes and to 
record further adventures in a series of 
books, one of which was The Hound 
of the Baskervilles. This began a serial 
appearance in The Strand Magazine in 
August, 1901." 

Coincidentally with the publication 
of the chapters in The Strand (which 
appeared simultaneously on the news- 
stands in England and America), The 
Bookman began editorial comment in 
an attempt from the evidence at hand 
so far recorded, to solve the mystery. 
This was the first of the detective story 
reader teasers known to me. 

The Bookman at that time was edited 
by Harry Thurston Peck and Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice. It was, during its 
brief career under their editorship, a 
brilliant journal of comment on litera- 
ture, the stage, politics, and, to make a 
very abrupt distinction, thought. 

It is unfortunate that no adequate or 
even brief biography of Harry Thurston 
Peck has ever been published. He was 
the forerunner, and a combination of 
Mencken and Woollcott, with an added 
classical scholarship. 


1Dr. Doyle suggested in the preface to The Hound of 
the Baskervilles that there were a number of Sherlock 
Holmes adventures that he had not recorded. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the publication of The Hound of the Basker- 
villes preceded The Return of Sherlock Holmes and really 
stimulated him to make what must always seem a mis- 
take of taste, which was the bringing back to life of 
Sherlock after his fall from the cliff. Though it was a 
mistake of taste, it has been a source of great antiquarian 
pleasure to the students of Sherlock Holmes’s life because 
the first story in The Return of Sherlock Holmes has fur- 
nished the clue which guided and inspired a physician of 
St. Louis, Dr. Gray Chandler Briggs, to identify the v 
house in Baker Street where Holmes and Watson | 
during the period of their greatest productivity. 
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It is one of the most striking tributes 
to the literary originality of Arthur 
Conan Doyle that while his living 
works were being published, this man, 
the Professor of Latin at Columbia Uni- 
versity, should have singled him out 
for special comment. 

As the chapters of The Hound of the 
Baskervilles appeared, such comments 
as the following appeared in The 
Bookman: 


[The Bookman—January 1902} We be- 
lieve that the interest of the reading public 
in Sherlock Holmes is increasing rather than 
diminishing as time goes on. One proof of 
this is found in the fact that Dr. Doyle has 
been absolutely ordered to write another 
Holmes story, and that the serial publication 
of it in THE STRAND has made the issues 
of that magazine jump to 30,000 copies be- 
yond its normal circulation. 

We are reading “The Hound of the 
Baskervilles” ourselves, and it is the first 
story that we have read in serial form in 
more than ten years. We should like to 
publish some guesses here as to how it is 
going to turn out, but we prudently abstain. 
The thing, indeed, is growing so fearfully 
complex as to seem scarcely to admit of any 
solution whatever; yet experience has shown 
that when the explanation does come, it will 
be so absurdly simple as to make one fairly 
gasp at not having seen it from the be- 
ginning. . . 

{February 1902} Very few people, we 
think, who have been reading the new Sher- 
lock Holmes story have as yet been able even 
to guess at what will be contained in the 
closing chapters. . . As a rule almost every- 
one with whom we have discussed the story 
has confessed himself or herself utterly at 
sea; yet we have heard one theory which, 
though it is hardly likely to prove the right 
one, has the merit of a certain weird ingen- 
uity. Then, too, it can be made to fit all 
the circumstances, and in connection with 
this we must remember the adage of Holmes 
himself on a former occasion, “When you 
find a theory that fits all the circumstances, 
no matter how improbable that theory may 
seem, it is the right one.” .. . 


According to the idea of this theorist, one 
of the few incidents of vital importance and 
meaning is that of the theft of Sir Henry 
Baskerville’s shoes in the hotel in which he 
was staying at London. To anyone ac- 
quainted with the methods of Sherlock 
Holmes, or perhaps it should be said of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, it was evident that 
this at least was no false clue introduced for 
the sole purpose of leading astray the mind 
of the reader. What, then, was the signifi- 
cance? What impression was to be com- 
pared with that made by Sir Henry’s boots? 
It was while mulling on this line that there 
occurred the strange thought that those who 
had stolen the shoes had done so not for the 
purpose of studying the outside; they wanted 
to examine the inside. And from that, the 
theory which builded itself was something as 
follows: The Sir Hugh Baskerville, who 
met his death in so horrible and yet so well 
deserved a manner and bequeathed such a 
curse to his descendants, had a wife who had 
followed him in secret on the eventful night 
with which the opening installment of the 
story deals. (If he had not a wife, the 
brother through whom was traced the descent 
of the family had one, and so the matter is 
much the same.) At any rate, this wife was 
a witness to the hideous scene of the hound 
plucking at Sir Hugh’s throat. Some months 
afterwards she gave birth to a child which 
was found to be physically perfect with the 
exception that it had the feet of a hound, 
and in every generation or every other gen- 
eration of the family since that day there had 
been born a child cursed with this hideous 
deformi 

[April 1902} We might as well inform 
our readers in advance that the next number 
of “The Bookman” is going to be distinct- 
ively a Sherlock Holmes affair. It will cele- 
brate the completion of ‘The Hound of the 
Baskervilles”, and the editors of this maga- 
zine intend to enjoy themselves hugely over 
the whole thing. We don’t mind admitting 
confidentially that editors are not always 
quite in sympathy with each other’s individ- 
ual tastes and preferences and fads—which 
is a good thing for “The Bookman”’, since it 
ensures variety. When the Senior Editor, 
for instance, stirs around in European poli- 
tics, or dwells with fondness on some sin- 
gularly interesting diplomatic complication 
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in South America, the Junior Editor settles 
down very low in his chair and looks out 
of the window as far up the street as he can 
see, and hopes that somebody will come in, 
or that something will occur to end the 
agony. Likewise, when the Junior Editor 
thinks that he has got an entirely new and 
illumining revelation about something in the 
writings of Alexandre Dumas pére, or when 
he successfully works off baseball intelligence 
in the guise of literary comment, the Senior 
Editor descends softly into the basement and 
mopes and moans by himeslf. But when it 
comes to Sherlock Holmes, then—! A 
brisk hum of confluent voices penetrates the 
inner office. The last number of THE 
STRAND has arrived and each editor sus- 
pends all work for the remainder of the 
day. Grinding toil is forgotten, and Fancy 
holds full sway. The whole Baskerville 
mystery is traced back to the beginning. The 
back numbers are hunted out, so that each 
incident may be restudied, each phrase re- 
weighed, and each apparent clue retested in 
the light of the new chapter. All the past 
literature of Sherlock Holmes is again gone 
over; even the other stories of Dr. Doyle 


are quoted and turned inside out for pur- 
poses of comparison. Why were Sir Henry's 
shoes stolen? Was the Barrymore episode 
merely a blind to throw the reader off the 


scent? Who cut out the words from the 
Times and pieced them together into a letter 
of warning? Who was the man in the cab? 
Was there a real hound? Who was Staple- 
ton? And how much of the story is Fletcher 
Robinson’s and how much Conan Doyle’s? 
Discussion waxes hot. Both editors are 
violently stirred. Both talk at the same time 
—interminable, impatient, dogmatic, delight- 
ed. Midnight finds them still comparing 
Lecoq, Dupin, and Sherlock Holmes, and 
insisting on the inaccuracy of each other's 
quotations. It is exhilarating to the last de- 
gree, and naturally it has all got to be re- 
flected, sooner or later, in the pages of “The 
Bookman.’”” Hence the May number, as we 
said in the beginning, will be distinctively a 
Sherlock Holmes affair. To tell the truth, 
we wish it were out now, as we are simply 
consumed with anxiety to read it ourselves. 


One other recollection of the Book- 
man days is of interest because it shows 


how real Sherlock Holmes was to his 
readers. Only in such instances as when 
Dickens was approached and asked not 
to kill Little Nell, or when Trollope 
was asked to kill Mrs. Proudie, or when 
Kipling at the behest of a reader actu- 
ally changed The Light That Failed to 
have a happy ending, has this affection- 
ate link between reader and author 
existed. 

The editors of the Bookman referred 
to the many allusions in the stories to 
cases that had never been recorded: 
the titles were fascinating—‘“The Ad- 
venture of the Tired Captain,” “The 
Little Affair of the Vatican Cameos,” 
“The Amateur Mendicant Society,” and 
“The Adventure of the Second Stain.” 

The editors of the Bookman begged 
that some of these might be recorded, 
and especially were they fascinated by 
the possibilities of “The Adventure of 
the Second Stain.” So Sir Arthur gra- 
ciously wrote that story, as a compli- 
ment to his American well wishers. It 
is too bad he was ever urged to do so 
because it is a weak effort, not at all up 
to the promise of the title. Evidently 
he flung off the numerous titles with no 
more idea than the readers what the 
plots of the stories were. They were 
examples of the sparkle of his style. 


V 

One other personal recollection. I 
said above that I read all of the stories 
in The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
except one. For some reason, impor- 
tant to the child that I was, but which 
escapes me now, I failed to read the last 
one—perhaps because I didn’t want to 
have my hero die. 

In 1901, I went into a theatre to see 
Mr. William Gillette in his own version 
of the play which was called Sherlock 
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Holmes. Mr. Gillette, with the actor’s 
eye, had spotted the only completely 
dramatic story in the whole series, and 
his play is entirely woven around the 
defeat of Dr. Moriarity. It is an ap- 
parently solid fact that a detective story 
cannot be put on the stage or on the 
screen successfully. The very nature of 
its medium demands the quiet attention 
of the reader. 

For the reader, Sherlock Holmes cre- 
ated a vogue in which we are still 
living. Various people have given vari- 
ous opinions as to what is the best de- 
tective story in the world. Some favor 
Trent’s Last Case by E. C. Bentley; Mr. 
Alexander Woollcott has given his ver- 
dict in favor of The Moonstone by 
Wilkie Collins. Of course, all of this 


shows a lack of discrimination which is 
deplorable, because the best detective 
story in any language is The Speckled 
Band.” 

Since Sherlock Holmes there have 
been many imitators. The future of 
the detective story is decidedly unpre- 
dictable. The English practitioners are 
all bad. If there is anybody worse than 
Dorothy Sayers, it is H. C. Bailey, and 
long ago I understand even the pub- 
lisher tired of the interminable verbosity 
of J. S. Fletcher. The only successors 
on the horizon who have any claim to 
an original approach are Americans— 
Dashiel Hammett, Earl Stanley Gard- 
ner, and the creator of Nero Wolf. 


2If anybody wants to take The Speckled Band 1 could 
argue in favor of The Red-Headed League. 


Earthward 


HARRIETT LULL ALDEN 


Remembering is to be with all things dead, 

So I bind memory with an iron thread. 

This moment now shall be for me a birth, 

My arms will hold the quickly breathing earth; 
Though chastened bones upon the withered hills do lie, 
I laugh, and brush my lips against the sky; 

And drink bright wine that flows there at the brink, 
Until my soul in sleep denies the link 

Of this dear moment with all moments old, 

Whose ashes now are grey and cold. 


There is no lasting of the lovely dream; 
Only reason is a solid thing. 


Edgar Lee Masters’ Recent Poetry 


JOHN CowPER Powys 


AT a true criticism of the 
sapless, unemotional, intellect- 
ual poetry of our clever youth, 

appealing to the head and the sharp wit 
rather than to the heart, is this older 
poet’s cry to the Eternal Feminine in 
Nature that she will restore the life- 
blood to our work! 

And aptly enough does Invisible 
Landscapes open with this Invocation 
to the Mother of all: 


As the husks of weary blossoms 
That are dried as a wisp 

On the tips of wooden stalks 

By the foot-worn walks 

Our souls turn scale and lisp 

With thought grown clear as horn, 
Close pressed to the brow’s dry skin 
With thinking worn; 

With nothing at last between 
Thought and the things of sight 
Save those calyces withered of life 
Transparent as light. 

Feeling and thought have surged 
To the petals’ tips and rims; 

They have vanished there and immerged 
With light that no more limns. 

These lines contain the most search- 
ing indictment that has yet been written 
upon that curiously dry use of the 
usurping brain, divorced from stomach 
and heart and nerves and blood, that 
we get in the mentally-clever verse, so 
full of airy fancies and intricate imag- 
ery and so void of feeling, of the new 
school of poetry whose leaders conjure 
up the shade of Pope on the one hand 
and of Dryden on the other as against 
the main stream of magical-emotional 
poetry in which our race has hitherto 
excelled. 

How full of this hidden magic, this 
surging under-tow of the “long, long 


thoughts” of the generations, is the no- 


ble and infinitely wistful poem that 
gives the title to this book! 


There are landscapes hidden and piled 
One after the other forever; 

That was one when evening smiled, 
And one that dock by the river. 

When the prairie moon dips and races 
By hills as you speed in the train 
That's the drawing anear of faces 
Who have sunk as leaves in the rain 
And become the soul of the soil 

And the memory passed from mind 
But remaining a sorcery coil 

And an unheard voice in the wind. 

Yes, the great main stream of the 
poetry of our race is to be found in the 
drama of our eternally human situation, 
felt and seen against the half-withheld 
and half-revealed mystery of Nature. 
Nor can this theme, the struggle of man 
with Chance and Accident and Irony 
and Pain, carried on in the desperate 
hope, held in the teeth of all rational 
evidence, that Destiny has more use for 
his sufferings, more purpose in his joys, 
than yet appears, be ever really re- 
placed, if poetry is to fulfill its high 
purpose, by any clever intellectual 
fashion. 

True critics of Edgar Lee Masters’ 
work will think of him in after times 
as one who handed on, amid alien and 
hostile voices, the true tradition of that 
emotional-magical-dramatic inspiration 
in which, and in which alone, the pur- 
pose of poetry is fulfilled. Poetry, ac- 
cording to Matthew Arnold is ‘Criti- 
cism of Life,” holding fast to the ‘‘high- 
est Truth” and the “deepest Serious- 
ness”; and to touch the human soul to 
its depths such poetry, as Milton said, 
must be “simple, sensuous and passion- 


ate. 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ RECENT POETRY 


Like Milton himself, and indeed like 
Matthew Arnold in many of his philo- 
sophical poems, Masters loves to sub- 
stitute a singularly downright and lucid 
“free-verse’” for those rhyming tags that 
so often “set off wretched matter and 
worse metre.” He is deft enough and 
ingenious enough in his use of rhyme 
when something essentially lyrical in 
his subject seems to call for it; but the 
whole weight of his verse and all the 
intangible atmosphere that surrounds it 
follows the old poetic tradition in con- 
centrating on the two grand elements of 
our human story—the soul of man 
struggling with chance, accident, and 
evil, in the presence of the unchanging 
elements. The first of these is the dra- 
matic note, the second the magical note, 
and it has always been in these, from 
Shakespeare and Milton and Keats to 
our own time, that poetry has upheld, 
enlightened, transported us. 

Masters is modern enough in his use 
of “free-verse” and in his powerful in- 
troduction of savage and sardonic de- 
tails, but where he refuses to yield to 
the fashionable tendency of the hour is 
his persistent return to the magic of 
Nature and the ape-like tricks of hu- 
manity against that magical back- 
ground. 

The fashionable device of the young- 
er verse-writers of today is a combina- 
tion of dry, obscure and purely mental 
cleverness using fantastic, elaborate, 
and witty imagery, with savage social- 
revolutionary propaganda. Such propa- 
ganda no doubt has its place, such men- 
tal agility, such witty and recondite 
cleverness, have their place too. But 
such things are surely subordinate to 
the end and purpose of poetry, which 
was, and now is, to move us with the 
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spectacle of tragic and pitiful human 
drama and to soothe and sustain us by 
hints and glimpses of the inscrutable 
magic of Nature. 

There has come about of late a ‘‘deep 
divide” between the masses of the 
“reading public” and our modern poets. 
But the unprecedented sales of the first 
Spoon River showed that this same 
“reading public” responded instinctive- 
ly to Masters’ style and subject. And 
why was this? Was it not because 
Masters was preoccupied with the es- 
sential subject of all great poetry—the 
irony of human life played out against 
the inscrutable silence of Nature; and 
the suggestion, in symbols and reflec- 
tions, of the Purpose or of the Purpose- 
less mischief that lies behind ? 

Propaganda for revolution has doubt- 
less a part to play, and no mean one 
in poetry, and Masters is certainly no 
champion of the “Status Quo.” But 
revolutionaries as well as reactionaries 
need something more from poetry than 
propaganda. We cannot satisfy the 
hunger of the human soul either by the 
defence of the “Status Quo” or the de- 
struction of the “Status Quo.” The 
human soul can only be satisfied by 
something powerful enough to be a 
substitute for religion, an oracle in the 
darkness, and if not a nepenthe for our 
ills, at least a transfiguration of the lit- 
ter and rubble and flotsam and débris 
into some kind of healing beauty. 

Some would say that in times of wars 
and revolutions the poet of Nature had 
better be silent; or, if not silent, had 
better follow the voices that cry “Down 
with it! Up with it! Save it! Away 
with it!” But does it not seem that 
these are the very times when we most 
need a poem like the one called “Moon 
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Meadows” in Invisible Landscapes? 


Cathays and Soviets may spread their broils 
And Washington sing peace or say defeat is 
For us in naval treaties, 
The eine land laughs for the hand that 
toils. 


Despite all hope this is. The unseen airs 

Of Destiny will blow from heaven or Hades 
But we can sit where shade is 

In Illinois and watch the falling pears. 


Like the old great poets Edgar Lee 
Masters retains a firm grip upon the 
austere harrow of destiny, as it drives 
forward, changing the face of nations 
and customs and codes and creeds un- 
der the urge of the unseen Power. In 
these later volumes of his poetry—in 
Invisible Landscapes, in Poems of Peo- 
ple, in The New World—you are 
aware of a mind that “‘sees life steadily 
and sees it whole,” a mind with the 
majestic weight of a true historian of 
the tumultuous drama, and yet a mind 
that can abandon itself, in that brood- 
ing passivity of which Wordsworth 
made so much, to the indescribable 
overtones and undertones of the secret 
backwaters. 

One of the loveliest of all American 

ems is the one in Invisible Landscapes 
entitled ‘“The Lost Orchard.” 


A lost orchard is the memory of a friend 
Wronged by life to death, who lies 

Life-like but with unseeing eyes. 

It is music made a ghost, because the end 

Of life has come which made the music mean 
Eyes that look and lips that thrill. 

Music is no breast where wounded souls may lean, 
If played when hands it signified are still. 

A lost orchard is the road on which we passed 
Where a house was with a candle in the night; 
And we must go that way still, but at last 

The house is by the roadside, but no light. 


False and malicious and shallow are 
the carping critics of the hour that can- 
not catch, in this more recent poetry by 
the hand that wrote the first Spoon 
River, the same old, authentic and 
unique quality. “No one else,” as 


Landor says of another dramatic poet, 
“walks our roads with step so active, 
so enquiring an eye, or tongue so varied 
in discourse,” and how refreshing it is 
in the midst of the convoluted mental 
labyrinths of modern verse, verse that 
would seem to be written by one clever 
“intellectual” for another clever “intel- 
lectual,”” to come once again upon 
Masters’ symbolic and yet so engaging- 
ly realistic trick of introducing the 
actual names of his Middle-Western 
“dramatis persone.” And with the in- 
troduction of these homely names how 
there comes flowing in upon us again— 
upon us who know that most typically 
and purely American region of all the 
regions of America—all the scents and 
sounds and silences of those Illinois 
plains, those Indiana uplands, those se- 
cluded valleys of Missouri, those corn- 
fields of Iowa, those interminable ho- 
rizons of Kansas! 

The most simple, the most unsophis- 
ticated, the most homely regions of the 
whole continent they are, free from the 
contorted asperities of New England, 
free from the sinister blood-stains of 
the South. And Edgar Lee Masters is 
still their poet, and being their poet he 
is still the poet of what is most porous 
in them to those great winds of voyag- 
ing mystery against which our mental 
cleverness and the fitful fevers of our 
perverse disillusions choke up the natu- 
ral senses. 

And with the familiar names of these 
people of the soil there come back to 
us in Invisible Landscapes the yet more 
familiar names of the places they in- 
habit, ‘names that carry a perfume in 
the mention,” Indian names, life-and- 
death names, names of ridiculous and 
wanton happenings, names of deaths 
and births, names of old dead horse- 
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thieves, names of old ranting preachers, 
of murdered bandits, of old mission- 
houses and town whores, names of lost 
orchards and relapsed door-yards, 
names of all the forgotten “Clary 
Groves,” of all the fish-fries and fid- 
dlers’ barns of long ago! 

Sometimes the spirit of Invisible 
Landscapes makes you think of Words- 
worth, but much more often of Thomas 
Hardy. These lines for instance from 
“Sandridge” are full of that sense of 
the grey monotone of time’s diurnity in 
a familiar pastoral scene, where homely 
human figures—each with its own dead 
and dying—pass turn by turn to their 
doom. 

Those who survive for many years outlive 
The landscape that they knew which fades and flies. 


Time makes a landscape ashes when it dies 
And sifts them from a sieve. 


Yet yonder is the Shipley corn-crib, there 
Beyond the billowing land the enduring homes 
Of Georgie Kirby and Milt Combs 

With Benson’s house more near. 


And to the west of these the domiciles 
Of Short, McDoel and Kincaid; 

And back of these arrayed 

The Mason County bills. 


Some in old pre comin found a bed 


Some in their meadows lie alone 
In a fenced spot where their stone 


Is choked by briars hiding the copperhead. 


They are not merely forgotten, they are even 

As the unborn, as if their landscape never 

Echoed their voice or their endeavour 

Kept green these fields under this changeless 
eaven,. 

The stark, grey, austere acceptance of 
an annihilation that after a generation 
or two is as absolute as that which has 
swallowed up last year’s installments of 
gnats and midges, has never been bet- 
ter expressed, save here and there by 
Hardy; and it is expressed in such a 
majestic undertone of resignation and 
in words so stark and plain that it is as 
if the poet were in league with an un- 
self-pitying taciturnity of rocks and 


stones and trees while he compels us to 
listen to the “‘still sad music of human- 
ity, not harsh nor grating, though of 
ample power to chasten and subdue.” 
And as these wistfully-rhythmic po- 
ems, each one like the faint, infinitely 
sad moan of the journeying wind as it 
strikes the ears of some superhuman 
traveller, reach our ears, I think we de- 
tect in them a note that is far older than 
Christianity. How Matthew Arnold for 
instance would have responded to lines 
like these, which express so exactly that 
stoical temper of soul to which he tried 
so long to convert his pious contempo- 
raries! I quote from the end of a 
poem entitled “The Grand Canyon.” 


Though whence we came and what we are, 

Souls, or but sparkles on the foam 

Of waves whose rolling om is accident, 

Is by this Canyon shown not, but concealed ;— 

Though on the heart long made to roam 

This beauty, evil or beneficent, 

Makes deeper wounds than those it healed, 

The hurt, somehow, finds wings whose flight is 
meant 

To point the long way home. 


Deep indeed would a person have to 
dive into the silt and ooze at the bottom 
of human nature, or into the aboriginal 
sand at the bottom of American human 
nature, to discover the reason why the 
critical coteries of today do so much 
less than justice to Masters’ recent po- 
ems. I yield to none in my admiration 
for the first Spoon River; but I confess 
that a poem like the one entitled ‘‘Tir- 
zey Potter” in Poems of People touches 
me more than any single epitaph in that 
renowned anthology. ‘“Tirzey Potter” 
is a poem quite as poignant, quite as 
homely, quite as evocative of those 
“thoughts that lie too deep for tears” 
as any of those obstinately under-stated 
vignettes, deliberately and grotesquely 
childish, with which Wordsworth out- 
raged his sophisticated critics. 
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The new intellectual fashion in po- 
etry delights in obscure mental puzzles. 
Only those readers whom Nature has 
endowed with a certain quickness of 
recondite response can enjoy it at all. 
Such an undiluted appeal to the pure 
intelligence has no doubt its place in 
literature, and these modern riddles in 
complicated intellectual imagery are lit- 
erature; but they find no response in the 
inherited emotional craving which has 
been developed in the human heart dur- 
ing the last ten thousand years. To this 
craving, to this “second nature,” fed by 
the poetry of twenty centuries they offer 
nothing! Their appeal is to the sophis- 
ticated brain, not to the natural human 
heart, not to the normal imaginative 
and emotional sensibility “in widest 
commonalty spread.” 


II 
Poetry has become the specialty of a 


sophisticated class, and it has developed 
on two parallel lines, on the line of 
difficult esthetic experiment, and on the 
line of political revolution. 

Now Mr. Masters, as a born histo- 
rian, has his own peculiar angle of his- 
toric interpretation, but this is not a 


theoretical or a doctrinaire point 
d’appui; it is a dramatic and evolution- 
ary one, and its values are spiritual and 
emotional rather than ethical or zs- 
thetic. The simple poignance of this 
“Tirzey Potter’ type of poem has noth- 
ing to do with social revolution or with 
artistic experiment. It has to do with 
the old recurrent tragic-comedy of our 
existence as it goes on in the intimacies 
of human life whether the outer cur- 
rents of events be reactionary or the 
reverse. 

And how like it is to those strangely 
simple poems of Wordsworth, such as 


“Peter Bell” and the “Idiot Boy”! 


Tirzey Potter was an old widow who had a clock 
Way off in Illinois near Fancy Prairie. 
The clock had come from Hartford with a stock 
Of silver and watches to the jeweler Perry. 
And Tirzey Potter’s poet goes on to 
relate how the old woman dies, and 
how the clock after various vicissitudes 
comes at last to a basement in New 
York. 


But in a minute’s 
Cessation of the city's noise 
The babblers heard the clock begin its 
Elegy of pastoral joys: 
Tirzey Potter, Tirzey Potter— 
They listened in a kind of dread, 
They ceased to munch Italian bread, 
But not into a single head 
Entered what Tirzey Potter said. 

Let any reader who can remember 
that unequalled: symbol of the primitive 
hospitalities of the Middle West, the 
old “frame hotel,” read the m in 
Poems of People entitled “Hotel at Al- 
pena, Michigan.” For the conjuring up 
of an atmosphere that holds the palpa- 
ble and breathing life of an America 
that is passing too quickly away this 
poem is a masterpiece of miraculous 
evocation. I know no poem like it! It 
is a “genre” by itself. No one but 
Masters could have written it and from 
start to finish, tone upon tone, image 
upon image, impression upon impres- 
sion, it brings back to me, as an old 
pedlar of “culture” in such rural places, 
something that approaches an actual 
nostalgia for the land that was never 
mine. 

There are many fine historic pictures 
of the great ones of the past in Poems 
of People, but I confess the portions of 
this book that stir me most are those 
that deal with the old Bars, the old 
Cafés, the old Resorts, and the quaint 
unreturning human characters that fre- 
quented these genial places— 
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The hotel on the corner with its awning, all is 
vanished, 

And the chairs beneath for loungers by the door 
on the walk, 

And the office just a lowly room with worn-out 
linoleum 

And the bar room for smoking, for after-work talk. 

The eight day clock with its dial dim and dingy, 

The long writing desk with its green baize so 
fringy, 

With the glassed-in advertisements 

Of lawyers and of merchants, 

And the register so spattered and the pen caked 
with ink. 

Gone too the fly-specked lithograph of Wash- 
ington, 

Gone with the chromo of the brewery at Mil- 
waukee; 

Gone with the opera-house, supplanted by the 
talkie; 

Gone the coal stove on its old piece of zinc, 

And the night clerk old and clever who seemed 
to sleep whenever 

There were no late travellers who needed food 
and drink. 


Poetic fashions come and go; but I 
protest it is much easier to puzzle read- 
ers’ wits in a convoluted juggling with 
the prismatic baubles of our bewitched 
international circus than to limn with 
subtle relish these old mellow Chau- 
cerian characters in their expressive 
Rembrandtesque chiarascuro! 

And who but Edgar Lee Masters 
could have pageanted and portrayed, as 
he does in The New World, the whole 
wild story, mumming in its tragic-comic 
motley the life of these States, from the 
dawn of time to the present hour? 


By Brush Creek in Ohio is the Great Serpent 
Mound, 

Thirteen hundred feet in length with a triple coil. 

It is a monument to the divine fire, 

To the divine evil, and to eternity. 

(How the eyes of first man saw these things!) 

The altar of elliptical stones at its mouth 

Is human worship, and wonder forever swallowed 

By the hunger of heaven. 

The form of the frog beyond the mouth is their 
own fate, 

Who were devoured by another race, 

For even in their day there was war for gold, 

Fatally placed in the rocks when incredible heat, 

Followed by steam and water, shaped and solidi- 
fied the earth, 

Fatefully placed there to trouble man forever. 


Thus with the Mound-Builders of the 


Megalithic Age our poet visions the 
origin of this divine-devilish fairy-tale 
of Titans and Dwarfs, the cosmogonic 
creation of the United States. And on 
and on he carries the amazing story, in- 
troducing Gettysburg itself merely as 
one episode among the Show-Turns of 
the hidden Burlesque-Manager, but giv- 
ing of this struggle the best description 
of a battle since the fight of the Grecian 
ships, and rounding it off as he began 
it with the rhythmic monotone of the 
imperishable aboriginal life of the land. 

There will be, no doubt, those to 
whom The New World will seem too 
plain, too blunt, too colloquial, too 
stripped of all the conventional poetic 
appeals. To such critics I would say 
consider Blake’s Prophetic Books, for 
there also you have a simplicity that 
skates on the “outer edge” of oracular 
prose. The astonishing thing about this 

em is the mixture of what you might 
call Tellurian learning with what you 
might call Bodleian learning. And ex- 
actly there you find the clue to its pow- 
er. No ordinary poet, no other poet 
that I have ever heard of, has the whole 
history of a continent at his finger-tips! 
And you feel that Masters is writing, 
not as ordinary scholars would do—as 
Carlyle, that great prose-poet of history 
did—with the books at his elbow, but, 
as a real poet, in his bones. In fact you 
feel as if ‘“‘the old eternal Genius,” as 
Emerson would say, “who builds the 
world” gave to this Socrates of Illinois 
the privilege of a joy-ride down the 
highway of Time on his own divine- 
diabolic back, so that from his seat on 
the Hobby-Horse of celestial Whimsies 
he might measure aright the idols of 
normal human sentiment! 

What we get in The New World is 
the genius of the most American poet 
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since Whitman, and the most honest 
poet since Whitman, and the poet who 
arouses the same love and hate as Whit- 
man, exposing in poetry, just as Swift 
exposed in prose, the multitudinous 
humbug of the rulers of half a hemis- 
phere. And how refreshing to hear the 
word People again in the old sound 
Jeffersonian sense! 


Who will celebrate the Beast, the People, 

Who plow and draw, who dig and stoke for coal, 
Who pick gold from the rocks of bills, 

Who fetch forth the wealth of the earth? 

Who will sing the Langland song of their labours? 
The People who do the bidding of rulers 

And slay the lions that devastate the valleys? 
The People who fight the hydras of want 

That crawl from swamps to devour infants, 

And slaying them poison their arrows with the bile 
Of the monster wherewith to shoot 

In days of disorder and revolution? 

The People who capture for the law-men 

And gold-men and bank-men 

The rare stag with golden horns and brazen feet? 
The People who in wars cart away the dung 
From the stables of dead eras? 


The immortal inhabitants of Earth 


Ever dying, ever rising to life again, 

Ever laboring and suffering, 

Slaved and fooled, but ever 

Renewing strength, courage and power, 

And aleine a new mind for fresh struggles? 


What is it that gives its magic to 
Masters’ stark, bitter stripping of the 
bruised bones of what is called History? 
Two main spiritual urges, it seems, 
drive him forward cutting his remorse- 
less furrow through the rank under- 
growth of luxuriant lies. The first is 
a deep, sick, angry awe, in the presence 
of what Jooks like demonic ‘“miching 
mallecho” in the hidden Power behind 
the universe; but which may be some- 
thing else! The second is an infinitely 
wistful and desperate faith in the un- 


conquerable spirit, baffled and thwarted 
but ever “gathering a new mind for 
fresh struggles” of average humanity. 

For all the leaders of our modern 
world this great poet has nothing but 
heart-weary contempt. It is their false 
prophesying, their treacherous lies, in 
league it may be, or may not be, with 
the dark inscrutable Power at the back 
of it all, who lead the blind, helpless, 
well-meaning People into illusion after 
illusion, disaster after disaster! 

His New World begins with the 
movements of warriors Westward over 
waves and graves; and it closes in the 
Great War with the movements of war- 
riors Eastward over waves and graves! 
Everlasting movements after the Fata 
Morgana of peace and happiness, over 
the waves that engulf, over the graves 
that are silent. 

And as it was a phantom Helen only, 

And not herself, whom Paris bore away 

That spurred the Greeks and brought the fall of 
So alt the issues of the German war 

Were phantoms sent upon the world 

By the Sublime Malice, the Vast Indifference, 
And a Reckless Heaven, and as Mischief 

Upon the New World. 

Like certain other great poets, but not 
like all, Masters finds his sole consola- 
tion in the natural benedictions of earth 
and sky and in the kindliness and cour- 
age of the common people. 

To what good end has the New World come 
Superior to the good that the Indians kept un- 


changed 
W orshipping the Father Sky and the Mother Earth? 


The rain falls, the sun shines on the valley, 
About Katzimo where Antaeus lives; 

The splendour of the moon still falls 
Upon the crumpled roofs of Acoma. 


New Hope Meetinghouse 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


My heart is full of sorrow over New Hope Meetinghouse, 
It burned down so long ago it’s now all forgot, 

And weeds and corn are growing in the old time spot 
Where the — once stood about, and talked when church was out. 
I keep thinking of the people 

By horse and shank’s mare 

Who assembled at this steeple 

For singing and for prayer. 

I seem to hear voices, voices, voices 

Of the farmer congregation 

When every eye was dim; 

And the sorrow of salvation 

Was a sorrow that rejoices; 

And faith and its foundation, 

And the soul’s consecration 

Were nothing but the singing of a gospel hymn. 


The souls of that people were their own Holy Scriptures, 

And they searched them by their singing, and instead of puzzle pictures 
Of the Bible, they had song. 

The mood that moved their singing was their test of right and wrong; 
The creed was love and heaven, and the sweet forget-me-nots, 

The poetry of Wesley, of Cowper and of Watts; 

The faith was give the poor man, the humble man his due, 

And make a neighbor in your heart of everyone you knew. 


I never shall forget the eyes of old grandmothers 

Who looked at me so tenderly 

In their faded hats and cloaks; 

Or Greenberry Atterberry whose voice with feeling trembled 
When calling me a good lad 

Because he loved my folks. 

I still can hear their voices as they sang of love excelling; 
Of rocks and hills and valleys where milk and honey flowed ; 
And how beyond the Jordan was a fair eternal dwelling 
Where the heart would find its happiness, 

And the soul an abode. 

This is the Word as mystical as the coal borne by the seraphims, 
Some seed was from the Bible, but their hearts were the soil ; 
It was a flower of human love, 

Of man love and woman love, 

A separate religion made of hymns. 


And now amid the hammer's blow, the squawking of the radio, 
The rattle of the trucks on the walls along the street, 

I hear their singing voices above the iron noises, 

I see the grove of oak trees, and endless fields of wheat. 
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Before me come the faces of old Malkom Hubley, 

Of old Samuel Blivens, of old George Spear, 

Just as I saw them as a boy assembled for the very joy 

Of singing of a heaven that shortly would appear; 

Singing with their women and their children of a happy land, 
The far away home of the soul beyond the flood; 

Singing, soon the light of day 

Shall forever pass away, 

Singing of the fountain filled with blood. 


And though it may have been that some debated sin, 
And the late that man was in; 
And if some were soul-concerned 
For salvation to be earned, 

Not eternally decreed, 

All of this is past and gone, 

And their singing long was blown 
Far away along the blast 

That destroyed that simple past; 
Scarcely memory remains 

How they trebled forth the strains 
Of the hymns by poets framed 
All the centuries along, 

How their spirits rose and flamed 
In their song. 


Where are the bones of old Elvira Momeyer, 

Where are the skulls of old man Smoot, 

Old man Craig, and old man Alkire, 

Old John McNamar and Parthenia Clute? 

Where, since the graveyard of the New Hope meetinghouse 
Was plowed up and harrowed and planted in corn? 
Where, since they closed their eyes in hope of a paradise 
Welcomed by hymns at the resurrection morn? 


O Orphics, Orphics of the Illinois prairies, 

Of Good pastures, Clarys! 

O voice of Royal Potter whose thundering tones 
Overflowed the church as a goblet which brims, 
In singing the hymns 

In deep crescendos and quavering whims! 

O Royal Potter, O Royal Potter 

What has become of your venerable skull, 

Your resurrection bones, 

Your judgment day bones and skull? 


November 7, 1937 


THE FLYING CODONAS 


by John Steuart Curry 
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Ozark Anthology —4 Introduction 


VANCE RANDOLPH 


[Editor's note: This brief paper is the in- 
troduction to Vance Randolph’s forthcoming 
Ozark Anthology. As published here, the 
reader is left to judge of the “true Ozark 
character” from the stories listed at the end 
of the article.] 


HE Ozark Mountain country is 
a strange land, and very few 


outsiders know anything about 
it. In fact, there are men and women 
in these United States who do not be- 
lieve that there is any such place. Some 
of them regard the Ozark country as a 
literary invention, comparable to {Ilyria, 
or Ruritania, or Graustark, or Evallonia, 
or Weissnichtwo. 

I met one of these fellows once, in 
Boston. He was a professor in a uni- 
versity. 

“The Ozark Mountains,” I told him, 
“are located in southern Missouri, 
northern Arkansas, and eastern Okla- 
homa.” 

The professor knew where Missouri 
was, all right, and he had met two bad 
poets from Oklahoma, but said that he 
had never heard of Arkansas! Pro- 
foundly shocked, I drew a little map on 
the back of a menu. He studied this 
for a moment, and sudden comprehen- 
sion flashed behind his spectacles. 

“Oh,” he cried, “you mean Ahb-kin- 
siss!""—with a strong accent on the sec- 
ond syllable. 

So I gave it up, and we talked of 
other matters. 

Even those who admit the existence 
of the Ozark region do not agree as to 
its location. The statement I made to 
the college professor is endorsed by 


the United States Board of Surveys & 
Maps, but there are many people who 
do not accept it as authoritative. A 
screen-writer named Dore Schary once 
bet me fifty dollars that the Ozark 
Mountains are in Kansas, and proved 
his point by the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Dr. Carl O. Sauer, in his Geo- 
graphy of the Ozark Highlands, extends 
the Ozark border across the Mississippi 
into southwestern Illinois. Charles 
Morrow Wilson ignores the claims of 
both Kansas and Illinois, but stretches 
the textbook boundaries to include 
western Tennessee. And there are 
other geographers with even wilder no- 
tions. 

Another funny thing about the Ozark 
Mountain country is the fact that there 
aren’t any mountains there. Just a lot 
of little green hills, with trees on them, 
and big rocks. Some of the hills look 
taller than anything in the Adirondacks, 
but are really little more than two 
thousand feet above sea-level. Carl 
Sandburg once described the Ozark 
region as ‘‘a place where the hills don’t 
get any higher, but the hollows get 
deeper and deeper.” There’s more 
truth than poetry in that. Much more. 

Still practically unknown to the read- 
ers of guide-books—even the great 
Bedeker devotes only two short sen- 
tences to the whole region—the Ozark 
plateau has recently come into consider- 
able favor as a summer playground. 
The tourist who sticks to our splendid 
new highways can always find plenty 
of jazz and gin and bathing-beaches 
and country clubs and golf courses and 
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flying fields—all the comforts of home. 
There are resort hotels, tourist camps 
and furnished cottages all along the 
road, with modern conveniences every- 
where. 

Each to his own taste, of course, but 
the visitor who confines his attention to 
our new highways and resorts is really 
missing the best that the hill-country 
has to offer. Because the most interest- 
ing features of the region are the so- 
called hill-billies, and the real Ozark 
hill-billy does not come down to the 
highways very often. The tourist has 
only to go back a few miles into the 
hills to find himself among strange 
people, whose way of living has chang- 
ed very little since their ancestors 
wandered west from the southern Ap- 
palachians more than a century ago. 

Believe it or not, there are men in 
the Ozarks today who sleep in cord 
beds and hunt with muzzle-loading 
rifles; there are women who still use 
spinning-wheels and handmade looms; 
there are minstrels who sing old Eng- 
lish ballads brought over by the seven- 
teenth-century colonists; there are old 
settlers who believe in witchcraft and 
all manner of medieval superstitions; 
there are people who speak a dialect so 
outlandish that it is well-nigh unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary tourist from Chi- 
cago and points east. The typical Ozark 
_ backwoodsman differs so widely from 
the average urban American that when 
the latter visits the hill country he feels 
himself an alien in a strange land. The 
hillman recognizes the difference, too, 
and refers to all outsiders as “furrin- 
ers,” whether they come from Wiscon- 
sin or Central Europe. 

These hill-billies differ from the rest 
of us only because they have been iso- 
lated so long—marooned on their 
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inaccessible hilltops. All progress in 
these matters seems to be conditioned 
by transportation. Wherever railroads 
and highways penetrate, the people 
gradually lose their distinctive traits and 
assume the drab color which character- 
izes conventional Americans elsewhere. 
The Ozarkers are changing rather rapid- 
ly now, and a few more years of prog- 
ress will find them thinking and acting 
very much like country people in other 
parts of the United States. The chief 
attraction of the Ozarks, to my mind, 
is the fact that this standardizing 
transformation is still incomplete. 

It has been my good fortune to get 
pretty well acquainted with the Ozark 
hill-billy. I first visited the Ozarks in 
1899, and have been more or less iden- 
tified with the region ever since. | 
have travelled over the hills afoot, on 
horseback, in covered wagons, in motor 
cars, in airplanes. I have fished and 
hunted and danced and drunk and 
gambled with the natives, and even 
ventured to write books about them. I 
have been married and shot at and 
horse-throwed and snake-bit in the hills, 
and had a rousing good time in spite 
of everything. I spent the best years 
of my life in the Ozark backwoods, and 
I don’t regret it. 

When I first came to the Ozarks the 
hill-billies were much more numerous 
than they are now, but people who 
wrote books about them were few and 
far between. Recently it appears that 
the number of hill-billies has decreased, 
probably because of the sudden influx 
of schoolmarms and other more or less 
civilizing influences. At the same time 
the number of authors has increased 
mightily, because living is still cheap 
here, and authors are very poor now- 
adays. Governor Brough of Arkansas 
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once told me, in some alarm, that there 
seemed to be more writers in the woods 
around Little Rock than there were hill- 
billies. Ultimately he feared that the 
native stock would be eliminated alto- 
gether, and the Ozark population com- 
posed entirely of folk who write about 
hill-billies. Which Gawd forbid, he 
added feelingly! 

I know nearly all of these Ozark 
writers personally, and believe that I 
have read everything of any conse- 
quence that has been published about 
the Ozark hill people. This includes 
fifty-two novels, two hundred and ten 
short stories, seventy-five historical 
works, thirty-one studies of dialect and 
folklore, about fifty miscellaneous 


books and pamphlets, three one-act 
plays, two motion-picture scripts, and 
literally thousands of poems. 

Most of this literature is pretty bad, 


either because the authors had no au- 
thentic information, or because they 
were misled by some regional prejudice 
or other. It is a strange thing that 
so few people have been able to write 
dispassionately of the Ozark hillfolk. 
Even such an urbane individual as H. 
L. Mencken was moved to characterize 
them as the most “dreadful people’ he 
had ever encountered, simply because 
he noticed some women by the road- 
side, “picking lice like mother monkeys 
in a zoo.” 

Gardner James, a motion-picture ac- 
tor who spent several weeks in an 
Ozark village, described the natives as 
“nothing more than savages, a decided- 
ly lower grade of humans than the 
American Indian, the Polynesian, or the 
best native tribes of Africa . . . not even 
as cleanly as most animals are.” Those 
who know the Ozarks will understand 
just about what Mr. James saw and 
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heard during his brief stay in the hill 
country, and will realize that he may 
be telling what he believes to be the 
truth. And yet the truth is that Mr. 
James doesn’t know what he is talking 
about. I once spent several months in 
Hollywood, and my impressions of the 
motion-picture folk are probably as 
near the truth as Gardner James’s opin- 
ions of the Ozark hill-billies, and not 
very much more flattering. 

On the other hand, novelists are not 
lacking who have hailed the Ozarker 
as the salt of the earth, the last genu- 
ine American left in a decadent nation, 
and some of these writers have roman- 
ticized the hill-billy past all recognition. 
Even the venerable Opie Read, who was 
virtually “run out” of the Ozarks be- 
cause the natives mistook him for the 
author of A Slow Train Through Ar- 
kansaw, is now quoted as saying that 
the hillfolk are God’s chosen people, 
and that Newton County, Arkansas, is 
the garden spot of the New World. 

Many “foreign” writers have been 
led astray by certain loudmouthed vil- 
lage patriots of the chamber-of-com- 
merce type, who are so passionately 
biased that they simply cannot tell the 
truth about the region in which they 
live. These socalled boosters feel 
called upon to shout at every oppor- 
tunity that the Ozark country is a veri- 
table paradise and that the hill-billies 
are the best people who ever spit down 
two boots; they deny every unpleasant 
fact, and denounce anybody who men- 
tions anything which they regard as 
discreditable to the hill-country or the 
hill-people. Some of these fellows are 
boosting the Ozark country for political 
or financial reasons, while others are 
merely romantic dreamers, but the truth 
is not in any of them. One might as 
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well try to learn something of the Cali- 
fornia climate from a Los Angeles 
realtor, as to expect the truth about the 
Ozarks from these misguided cham- 
pions. 

It has been suggested that I serve as 
editor of a forthcoming Ozark Anthol- 
ogy, reprinting the best work of the best 
writers who have dealt with the Ozark 
country. After due consideration I 
have selected fifteen stories for this 
book: “America’s Yesterday” by 
Thomas Hart Benton; “A Mighty 
Pretty Gun” by M. C. Blackman; ‘The 
Mob” by Emily Newell Blair; “I’m a 
Hillbilly” by Nancy Clemens; “Bank 
Robbers Eat Ham” by William Cun- 
ningham; “An Ozark Fantasia’ by 
Charles J. Finger; “The Mountaineer” 
by Wayman Hogue; “Paid in Full” by 
Rose Wilder Lane; “Honey Boy” by 
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George Milburn; “Words Beside the 
Fart” by Robert L. Morris; ‘“The Hired 
Man” by Rose O'Neill; “Drought’’ by 
Eleanor Risley; “Retreat to the Land” 
by Charlie May Simon; “Drum Her 
Out” by Thames Williamson; ‘Perry’ 
by Charles Morrow Wilson. 

These items may or may not please 
the literary critics back in New York, 
and they certainly will not be acceptable 
to the civic boosters in the Ozark towns. 
However, the authors of these stories 
have all lived in the Ozarks, and they 
all know their stuff. They have told 
the truth about the Ozark country, and 
they have described the Ozark hill-billy 
as he really is. These stories are, in 
my judgment, the best that have ever 
been written about this benighted re- 
gion. 


Wind, and gypsy, 
May not be still: 

Each must be off 
And over the hill. 


Off and over 


Past all knowing 
Gypsy must roam, and 


Wind be blowing. 


Gypsy must roam as 
Wind's blood brother— 
You may hold one 
As sure as the other. 
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Mountain Sibyl 


NANCY CLEMENS 


UNT Haley Godwin was almost 
Ate death o’ me,” to use her own 

immortal words. Not that she 
took potshots at me from ambush in 
the quaint Ozarkian way. She was 
more subtle. She used the black arts. 

When I first saw Aunt Haley she was 
bending over a bee hive, tying a black 
cloth to the top and muttering, “She's 
dead. Niece Ruth is dead.” 

Then she saw me and hobbled over 
to inquire what I wanted. 

“I was a-tellin’ th’ bees,” she con- 
fided, peering at me from under a faded 
slat sunbonnet. “‘Alluss tell th’ bees 
when there’s a death in th’ family or 
they'll swarm out an’ leave.” 

Having been an Ozark highlander, I 


did not inquire why this dreary news 
would make the bees contented at 
home. Instead I gave the old lady my 
complete life history—in the best de- 
tailed Ozarkian fashion—adding that I 
was suffering from a nervous break- 
down and had returned to the hills to 


recuperate. I said I wanted to buy 
fresh eggs and “garden truck” from 
her. I had faint hopes that this infor- 
mation would cause my Mother Hub- 
bard-clad Prophet of Woe to lighten 
the general trend of her conversation. 
I should have known better. 

There is nothing mountain women 
like better than to sit around a sick bed 
recalling fatalities with similar symp- 
toms. The mountaineer makes a dra- 
matic episode of death and Aunt Haley 
could trace her hill heritage back 
through Kaintuck to North Caroliny. 

From that day on I literally lived in 


fear of death. Aunt Haley took it upon 
herself to protect me from the evil in- 
fluences that hover over the supersti- 
tious Ozarks backwoods. I do not 
mean that she was a witch. Nowadays 
in the hills a “witch” is a woman who 
tells fortunes. Aunt Haley’s “main 
holt” was “th’ signs.” She told folks 
when to plant gardens, she advised 
against killing hogs or building rail 
fences or putting on new clapboards in 
the wrong light of the moon. And 
when it came to forestalling death she 
was in her element. 

She called one Friday afternoon to 
bring me a buckeye, which would avert 
rheumatism and bring general good 
luck, and was horrified to find me mak- 
ing a dress. 

“TIl set right down an’ baste th’ 
seams fer you,” she said. “You'll 
never on Gawd’s earth git hit done 
afore dark if I don’t pitch in an’ holp 
out.” 

Since I was in no hurry for the dress, 
sartorial standards being low in the 
hills, I could not see that this was im- 
portant and said so. 

“I’m not going anywhere tonight,” I 
said, “and anyhow I’m just making it 
to pass time.” 

“You'll be a-goin’ to your grave if 
you aint careful,’ she said darkly. 
“Don’t ye know that if ye cut out a 
dress on a Friday and don’t finish hit 
th’ same day ye'll die afore ye kin wear 
it as shore as Gawd made little fishes.” 

She then cheered me with the tale 
of Ankle Willie Benskin’s eldest gal 
who cut out a Sunday-go-to-meetin’ red- 
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checkered gingham dress on a Friday. 
Ankle Willie, who was a shiftless 
man, had used the store calendar to 
start a fire because he was too lazy to 
cut kindling and they'd sort of lost 
track of time. Cally Benskin ran out 
of thread and nobody passed by going 
to the store so the dress was carelessly 
put aside. The next day a mule kicked 
Cally in the head and she wore the 
dress as a shroud. 

“That very night th’ clock struck 
thirteen times,” Aunt Haley said im- 
pressively. ‘They knowed then whut 
had happened but twas too late. Th’ 
pore child was as good as dead. They 
didn’t even have an almanac for t’ tell 
th’ day a ‘cause Ankle Willie’d let th’ 
mailbox fall plumb down.” 

She sighed heavily and asked me if 
I didn’t have any kinfolks to come and 
stay with me. It wasn’t natural, she 
said, for a lone woman to live in a 


cabin. Anything might happen to me. 
The expression on her wrinkled-apple 
face showed that she was thinking of 
numerous dire fates that might befall 


me. However, she contented herself 
with saying that I might die in bed and 
not be discovered for days. 

This upset me so that I knocked over 
a chair. Aunt Haley looked sad. “Ye'll 
not be married within a year,” she as- 
sured me. 

“I'm always clumsy,” I told her. “I 
dropped the broom last night when I 
was sweeping the trash out the front 
door. Then I almost sprained an ankle 
stepping over it.” 

Aunt Haley virtually gave me up 
then. I had acquired bad luck by step- 
ping over the broom and by sweeping 
at night. Furthermore I had swept out 
my luck by using the front door. 

At this appropriate moment a pic- 
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ture fell off the wall. I had used 
thumb tacks and the pictures were al- 
ways being loosened and sliding to the 
floor. Aunt Haley said dolefully that 
this was a “shore sign 0’ death.” 

From then on I collected so much 
evidence of my early demise that the 
whole business held a morbid fascin- 
ation. I didn’t see how I could live. 
Aunt Haley brought me an assortment 
of good luck charms varying from little 
crayfish pearls to Irish potatoes and 
rocks with holes in them, but on the 
whole I do not believe her visits were 
beneficial to my nerves. 

Once she eyed the blue crepe dress 
I was wearing. “That dark dress’d 
make a good buryin’ outfit,” she said. 
“I got my buryin’ clothes all put away 
ith rose beads, my good black dress and 
good store-bought muslin underclothes 
with tattin on all the edges. I’m goin’ 
t’ be put away decent. I've allus said 
you never kin tell whut’s goin’ t’ hap- 
pen and I want t’ be ready when my 
time comes.” 

She then told me about a man who 
had kept his coffin in his livingroom for 
fourteen years. It was made of wood 
from a tree cut down in his front yard. 
When it’s beauties were not being dem- 
onstrated to visitors, it made a conven- 
ient bench. 

I tried to restore my luck and my 
spirits by walking around a chair three 
times, according to Aunt Haley's di- 
rections. But the next day I went to 
town and in my stupidity had my hair 
cut after dark, which is very bad luck, 
as the village barber told me after I 
had paid him. 

In one horrible week, I heard a dog 
howl at night, a rooster crow at four 
o'clock in the morning, a hen cackle in 
the dooryard. I whirled a chair and I 
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spilled salt. I hit an empty chair so 
that it rocked. I put a stamp upside 
down on a letter, a bird flew in through 
the window and Aunt Haley found a 
lightning bug in the house. 

“One more or one less in th’ house 
next day,” she said cheerily. 

She went back to muttering some 
weird incantation over a finger smashed 
when she nailed a horseshoe over my 
front door. I started to chase out the 
offending bug. 

“Gawdamighty put yore shoe on,” 
shrieked Aunt Haley, forgetting her 
wound. I was hobbling around with 
one foot clad only in a stocking. “Hits 
bad luck,” she added. “‘Ever’ step ye 
take’ll be more bad luck. Ye stay 
there and I'll fetch this yere slipper.” 

So I stood in the middle of the floor 
on one foot while she brought my other 
shoe. It was then, I think, that I be- 


gan to rebel against the soothing quali- 
ties of the isolated valleys of the 
Ozarks. 

I caught a bad cold kneeling in damp 
grass hunting for fourleaved clovers 
after I had counted the birds in a flock 
resting in a nearby tree. It is very bad 


luck to count birds. I learned the same 
day that I must not kill the cat that 
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yowled under my window all night. 

In my carelessness I forgot to fill my 
kerosene lamp and it went out while 
I was reading. Aunt Haley was shocked 
when I told her. 

“There'll be a death in the family 
sartin shore,” she said. ‘Have ye 
heerd from yore folks lately?” 

I hope I have made it clear why I 
defied the doctor and brought my 
nervous breakdown back to the hectic 
city. Now I do not hear owls hooting 
at night and wonder who is dying. I 
do not listen with fiercely beating heart 
to dogs howling, roosters crowing, hens 
cackling and crows cawing. In fact I 
have virtually recovered. But not quite. 
The other day a friend of mine was 
talking of her new interest in quilting. 

“I had to come down town to buy 
a needle,” she said. “I broke the only 
one I had this morning.” 

I remembered Aunt Haley. “Oh my 
Lord,” I said. “You'll die before it’s 
finished.”’ 

She merely stared at me and edged 
away. But I shall hang a turkey-hen 
pulleybone over her door. And if I 
can find a spare tooth anywhere I shall 
ask her to keep it under her pillow. 


Verse 
DOROTHEA BOWEN 


When to old age my lover's wed, 
And I must welcome to my house 
His second, greater honored spouse, 
Shall I engage to wish her dead— 
Or turn about my welcoming face 
To greet her twin with equal grace? 


Sorghum Making in the Ozarks 


MAE TRALLER 


D ID you ever climb upon a load 
of stripped cane when the first 
crisp days of autumn reached 
tentative fingers into the shadows, mak- 
ing you glad the sun was shining, and 
tide the waves of the Ozarks hills to 
the sorghum mill over in Bittersweet 
Hollow? If you were one of us in the 
remoter hills who had the unique priv- 
ilege of going over to Pap Dalliers’ old 
mill when the first ‘‘scree-ee-eek, scree- 
ee-eek,”” of the cane press heralded to 
the world the news that molasses mak- 
ing time had come, then the memory 
will follow you too, to the gate at the 
end of the Golden Trail. 

Always when we ran to the top of 
Glory Ridge to listen for the wailing 
screech of that old mill, the woods all 
about us would be aflame with a 
wondrous conglomerate of color—color 
that glowed with every tint and hue 
and tone that imagination might con- 
jure up. We would look off into the 
northeast where Indian Summer’s blue 
smoke trailed its banner through the 
yellow sunshine, and listen, holding our 
breaths to catch the faint sound. 

For a long moment there would be 
only echoing stillness broken by a 
hickory nut bounding from branch to 
branch, or there would be the impudent 
rustling of leaves as a squirrel raced by 
with a nut in each saucy cheek. Then 
through the haze-blue air, over the tiers 
of red and gold and purple trees upon 
the hills, we would hear it. Whining 
through the stillness there would be the 
wailing ‘“‘scree-ee-eek”” which meant 
that Pap Dalliers had hitched up Old 


Puddin, the disillusioned pink mule, to 
the cane press, and for the next few 
weeks all roads would lead to Pap Dal- 
liers over in Bittersweet Hollow. 

And Old Puddin really was pink. 
Never before nor since have I ever 
heard of a pink mule, but the whole 
countryside was familiar with the 
slightly soiled-looking pink mule of 
Pap Dalliers. 

Cane stripping day was an eventful 
one for all of us. Everybody in the 
family went shivering out into the early 
morning when the dew over the purple 
fox tail and tickle grass glittered and 
winked multicolored eyes in the rising 
sun. Down the rows the strippers 
went, leaving the ground covered with 
a thick green carpet, while behind them 
stood the stalks, stark and bare like 
tufted fishing poles stuck in the ground. 

When the day came for hauling our 
cane over to Bittersweet Hollow, we 
children climbed onto the sweet-smell- 
ing load, just as youngsters in our hills 
do today, to experience the great ad- 
venture of going to the molasses mill. 
On the way over, we peeled short 
lengths of cane with the only jack knife 
we possessed between us, and chewed 
the sweet “peth”’. 

The trip was one of thrills to us, and 
it has never ceased to be one of ad- 
venture to an Ozarks child yet. Clouds 
of red and yellow branches touched 
hands above our heads and beneath and 
through this wondrous arch of glory 
we rode, trying to catch the zigzagging 
leaves that floated and slithered down 
the bright beams of light that struck 
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through the foliage. We leaned over 
the sides of the wagon and tried to 
snatch the “nigger heads” that nodded 
in dusky gold at us, and endeavored to 
turn down a mullein stalk that had lost 
its butter-gold flowers. Later on we 
would return to see if the stalk had 
turned and were growing up, thus as- 
suring us that our wish would come 
true. 

But when we reached the top of 
Ghost Ridge and heard the raucous 
screech of Pap Dalliers’ mill, we forgot 
our other interests and arose to our 
knees among the cane stalks to catch 
the first glimpse of the busy scene in 
the hollow. And at the turn in the 
rocky road where the wild grapes hung 
their tangled clusters over the rail 
fence, the sight burst upon us with all 
its breath-taking activity. 

A trailing drift of wood smoke 
would be spiraling up through the 
bronze and scarlet oaks, and we could 
see the little orange flames curling up 
from under the vat as if they wanted 
to taste the bubbling sweet in the 
trough. Pap Dalliers would be stand- 
ing beside the steaming vat skimming 
the boiling cane juice with a great per- 
forated skimmer. He would allow no 
one else to do the skimming when the 
boiling had reached the last stages, for 
he said: 

“They’s jist one way to tell when yer 
‘lasses is done, and you have to be a 
born ‘lasses maker to know that.” And 
he would lift his skimmer, laden with 
green scum and dump it into the bucket 
beside the vat to be given later to the 
“fattenin’ hawgs.” 

Uncle Si Harmon would be over at 
the press with Old Puddin, who, Uncle 
Si often explained, was named thus 
because of the little Ozarks rhyme, 


“What's yer name? Puddin an’ Tame.” 
Puddin plopped his feet in a world 
weary manner round and round the 
circle while Uncle Si fed the cane to 
the press. Uncle Si’s movements be- 
came a sort of rhythmic thrust-pull, 
push-slap, as his body described a weav- 
ing movement with the emotion of ‘his 
enthusiasm. He sang his favorite camp 
meeting hymn, which became known as 
“the ‘lasses makin’ song,” and one 
could gauge the depth of his amiability 
by the key in which he rendered his 
soul music. 

O-o-0-oh, sinnah, whe-e-ere will you sta-a-a-and 
In that da-a-a-ay? 

O-o-0-0h, mourner, whee-e-e-re will you — git 


a-a-ap, 
Puddin, sta-a-and in that da-a-ay? 


We liked to watch Bill Chasely be- 
cause sooner or later he would call us 
over to where he was piling pressed- 
out “pummies” out of the way, an 
leading us back of the growing moun- 
tain, would whisper: “Right thar’s a 
hootin’ larupin place to slide.” And for 
a time we would lose ourselves in the 
wonder of climbing the slippery heap 
and flying in a shrieking glide to the 
bottom. However we did not linger 
too long at this fascinating spot, for we 
knew that if we stood quietly by Pap 
Dalliers for a long moment, something 
interesting would be ours to experience 
there. 

So without making a noise we slid 
into Pap’s presence and stood watching 
him as he ladled skimmings and 
hummed an accompaniment to Uncle 
Si’s camp meetin’ hymn, . 

I’ve a long time hye-e-eard that the sta-a-ars will 
be fa-a-allin’, 

That the sta-a-ars will be fa-a-a— 

why, howdy, younguns!” He would 

break off and address us, then bend 

an ear toward the sound of bursting 


bubbles in the vat. “You've got to git 
yer ear trained to the bustin’ of them 
there blubbers,” he would inform us 
gtavely. “You jist git the right sort of 
blubber in yer mind and then bile the 
lasses till the blubbers match the one 
in yer mind and then the lasses is done. 
You take ’em off too soon they taste 
green, and let ’em bile too long and 
they're scorched.” 

Politely we would edge closer, just 
as children today do over at the mill in 
Bittersweet Hollow, and listen to Pap. 
And suddenly there happened just 
what we expected—and what Ozarks 
youngsters who go there today, know 
will happen. Pap looked at us and in- 
quired: “Did I ever show ye how to 
make a torpedo that would put any 
Fourth O’ July fire cracker to shame? 
Well, you jist take one o’ them there 
cane stalks and hold it into the fire till 
it begins to sputter.” 

And when we had followed his di- 
rections and had caused the cane to 
reach the sputtering stage, Pap would 
lay aside his precious skimmer a mo- 
ment, take the heated cane from our 
hands, and raising it high over his 
head, bring it thrashing down upon a 
flat limestone near by with a resultant 
explosion that shattered the silence of 
the glowing woods and went rever- 
berating from hill to hill and down the 
river bluff until it died away down in 
Booger Holler. 

Then we wandered about watching 
other farmers hauling in their cane and 
heaping it in miniature mountains about 
the place, each farmer marking his own 
stack. By each pile would stand the 
barrels and jugs to contain the finished 
product. Into our minds always came 
visions of snowy winter nights when 
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neighbors or cousins would come over 
to “set till bed time” and we children 
would go to the kitchen and pop corn, 
later drawing sorghum from the barrel 
in the smoke house by pulling out the 
cloth covered cob that served as a bung 
hole stopper, letting a pitcher of the 
sweet flow into our container. The 
“long sweetenin’ ” made delicious pop 
corn balls, as well as taffy which we 
never failed to make. 

There would be hot biscuits on cold 
blowy mornings, too, and in the spring 
when our taste for sorghum had palled, 
Mother would make egg butter, a con- 
coction of eggs and cooked molasses 
which our pioneer grandmothers 
thought up back in the days of ox carts 
and Indians. 

At noon Dad would bring our din- 
ner, and from smelling the boiling 
sorghum all morning we were fam- 
ished. So we ran to a spot by the 
spring and sat down among the fra- 
grant spear mint and calomus to eat. 
Across the drift of years I yet can taste 
those crusty brown biscuits with boiled, 
smoke cured ham between them, the 
crunchy apple pie and the cookies with 
buttery foam trailing across the brown 
gloss of their tops. 

If our “batch” of cane was run that 
day then at sunset we loaded the bar- 
rels into the wagon and rode home 
through the purpling twilight, the air 
eager with the scent of winesaps plop- 
ping into the grass over in the corner of 
the orchards as we passed. And when 
the day was over we knew another year 
must pass before we should live again 
the glorious adventure of going to Bit- 
tersweet Hollow to watch the sorghum 
making. 


1 
1 


Cocklebur Adams 


LUCILE Morris 


OCKLEBUR ADAMS lived a long 

time without finding out about 

women. He used to say, “I shore 
ain’t goin’ ter git mixed up with ‘em.” 
Somehow he managed to shy away from 
them for the first fifty years of his un- 
eventful life. 

Now and then, it is true, a woman 
crossed his path in that half century. 
Once he bought a girl’s pie at a pie 
supper and ate with her. Everyone 
knew, however, that he didn’t take the 
gitl home afterwards. That was a vio- 
lation of hill etiquette, but people un- 
derstood that he was a ‘“‘quare person.” 
They did say that once he kissed Mayme 
Mills when they were playing spin-the- 
plate at a party. Mayme was so feisty, 
though, that she made him do it—just 
dared him until it would have taken 
real courage to refuse. 

Nobody thought that Cocklebur par- 
ticularly distrusted women. He was 
just bashful and different. His mother 
died when he was born. His Pap 
brought him up in their weatherbeaten 
old house on the ridge. After the old 
man died, Cocklebur lived there alone. 
He didn’t seem to mind solitude. Peo- 
ple always said that he got his nick- 
name, which they pronounced “‘Cuckle- 
bur,” when somebody remarked that he 
“stuck home closer’n cocklebur to a 
horse’s tail.” 

Even though he batched and was 
much without companionship, Cockle- 
bur was seldom lonely. He was a great 
hand at fiddling. He cherished a right 
good old fiddle that his Pap had whit- 
tled out by hand. He liked such lively 


tunes as “Hell Among the Yearlin’s” 
and “Eighth of January.” 

“It’s a lot better’n gittin’ drunk on 
corn licker,” he would say about his 
fiddling. 

The surprising thing came in the life 
of Cocklebur Adams along about his 
fiftieth birthday. He began dressing 
up. He never had worn much besides 
overalls and blue shirts and high-topped 
leather boots until then. But all of a 
sudden he sold half a dozen hogs and 
bought a money order to send off for 
some things he had seen in a catalog. 
He ordered a green plaid suit, some 
bright tan shoes, a gay red necktie and 
a shiny celluloid collar. He was tall 
and lanky, but not bad looking. His 
hair was coal black without a gray 
thread and he patted it sleek and 
straight on either side of a middle part. 

Right away after he got his new 
clothes people noticed he was making 
eyes at Maria Jane. Her last name 
then was Smith. She'd had a lot of 
other names before that, though. She 
had been one of the first grass widows 
in that part of the Ozark hills. Nobody 
ever seemed to know why Maria Jane 
had so much trouble with her husbands. 
Some claimed she was a managing wo- 
man who bossed men until they couldn’t 
endure it. She was right pretty, even 
after she passed her youth. She never 
got fat nor let her hair fall in strings, 
for she had proudness. Also she was 
a good worker. 

Maria Jane decided to marry Cockle- 
bur about the time she got her fourth 
divorce. It can’t be said, either, that 
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he didn’t encourage her. His dressing 
up the way he did was enough to take 
the eye of any marryin’ woman like 
Maria Jane. 

Nobody ever knew how they got 
started settin’ up to each other. The 
first thing the Rabbit Ridge folks knew 
he brought her to church one night. 
They came to Friendship Chapel look- 
ing sorter plagued and knowing every- 
body was dyin’ to snicker. Maria Jane, 
though, sat up to him like a sick kitten 
to a hot brick. It was killin’ to see 
them. 

That very night, according to the 
story folks heard later, Maria Jane told 
him she thought it would be fine if 
they'd get married. He didn’t.turn her 
down flat, either. He just said that 


he wasn’t ready to get married. The 
next Wednesday night he had her at 
meetin’ again and she was wearing a 


new string of pink beads that he had 
given her. That night she told him 
she thought they ought to get married 
in three weeks. 

“What's the hurry—I ain’t ready,” 
he demurred. 

Cocklebur had avoided women so 
long he wasn’t going to be swept off 
his feet. Besides, some folks had told 
him what a managing, bossy woman 
Maria Jane was with husbands. 

The next Sunday night when he took 
her to church she told him they'd be 
married in two weeks. He was getting 
nervous and told her again there was 
no reason for hurry. One week later 
she was telling everybody they were to 
be married in seven days. 

Two days after that Cocklebur spent 
most of the afternoon at Hillburg. He 
had just heard that the price of hogs 
had dropped, and wasn’t in any humor 
to be pleased at seeing Maria Jane in 
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his home when he got there. She was 
sitting in the front room rocking. She 
had put supper on to cook and was act- 
ing as though the place belonged to her. 

“Jest thought I’d come over and git 
my hand in on the work,” she told him. 

Right there she made her mistake. 
Cocklebur had never seen any woman 
in charge of his home. It probably 
would have made him furious even if 
he hadn’t been in a vile mood about 
the hog market. 

“I ain’t goin’ to marry you nor no 
other woman!” he yelled at her. “Git 
out! The hog market has went to the 
devil! Git out, I say!” 

Maria Jane was a proud woman. She 
also was determined. She hadn’t been 
married four times for nothing. 

“Yer goin’ to marry me,” she told 
him firmly. “We're goin’ to git mar- 
ried Sunday.” 

They had a terrific argument. Both 
of them said shocking things. About 
the next thing Cocklebur knew she had 
a butcher knife and was starting toward 
him yelling that she’d cut his heart 
out. She meant it, too. Even when she 
wasn't in a temper Maria Jane was 
strong enough to match him in a fight. 

There wasn’t any weapon handy for 
Cocklebur to use. His fiddle that his 
Pap had carved out years before was 
lying on a little stand-table close by. 
He grasped it firmly. Maria Jane was 
murderous in her fury. She came 
closer with the butcher knife and he 
took a firmer grip on the neck of his 
fiddle. There wasn’t anything for him 
to do but bash her over the head or let 
her knife him. He bashed her. She 
crumpled up at his feet and the butcher 
knife fell beside her. He had smashed 
the fiddle to smithereens. The horrible 
crash over Maria Jane’s head was the 
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last sound that fiddle ever made. 

The woman was knocked senseless. 
He put her on the bed and worked hard 
to bring her back to consciousness. 

And it was then that Cocklebur sud- 
denly fell in love. He never had known 
the meaning of the word before. See- 
ing the woman lying there so limp and 
helpless just broke him all up. He 
cried like a baby and begged her to 
open her eyes again. 

That night they were married. They 
hitched up the horse and buggy, and 
drove over to Hillburg, and got the 
county recorder out of bed to issue the 
marriage license. Then they found a 
preacher and were pronounced man and 
wife. 


The sky is gray— 


Folks say they're getting along fine. 
Cocklebur looks happier and more 
agreeable than he ever did before. He 
runs things, too, at home. If Maria 
Jane was managing and bossy with her 
other husbands, she has changed her 
tactics. 

Cocklebur sent off to a mail order 
house right after the wedding and got a 
new fiddle. He says it’s not as good 
tone as the one his Pap made, but it’s 
a lot heavier and more solid. 

“It’s a pretty good thing,” he ob- 
serves, “to keep a good solid fiddle 
around the house.” 

He always leaves the fiddle lying 
handy on the stand-table when he isn’t 


playing it. 


Christmas in the Ozarks 
ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI 


gray like the thin mare nosing above the grassless field; 

gray as the unpainted shack and its hingeless door, 

and its cardboard-patched North window 

and its South and West windows too; 

gray as the dusty road, the barren trees, and the blackberry bushes. 


The corn-stubble nodding in the wind is also gray, 

like the cowless barn that slants Northward revealing its ribs. 
The headless scarecrow is gray. 

And the snow, fast-frozen to the useless trough, is gray. 


But at the East window, 


the only one with a glass pane in it, 
there hangs a bright Christmas wreath 
made of red paper stars caught on a twisted wire. 


I: 


II: 


~'The Earth Was Red 


ELIJAH L. JACOBS 


South Through Oklahoma 


“We crossed the Kansas line six days ago,” 
The man announced; “it hardly seems so long.” 
“Six days ago? Six days? You must be wrong; 
Six years,” his wife replied. ‘Not less, I know.” 
He laughed and kissed her. “Yes, the team is slow, 
The sun is hot, 1 know the wind is strong, 
And dust is in your throat to stop the song 
You started with—” 

“And did I really so? 
I know I did. But am I much to blame 
If, seeing these six days so much of sand, 
Of Indians, scrub-oak timber, cattle range, 
And burned red earth—so much that’s new and strange—” 
He smiled, and stopped her with a pointing hand; 
“Across that little creek you see our claim!” 


The Claim 


“Across that little creek you see our claim,” 
He told her. “There! Our claim! It’s grass land now; 
Pil be the first to touch it with a plow. 
The soil is red! It almost seems a shame 
To take those virgin fields and make them tame.” 
“The soil was black, back home,” she said. 

‘And how 
We wearied of that stiff black loam! My brow 
Was wet enough,” he said, and laughed. “I came 
Just as the Scriptures order by my bread.” 
She smiled, almost. ‘The color of the soil 
At home was black. Who would have thought it made 
A difference, whatever was its shade?” 
“Black loam is hard to plow.” 


“Yes, life was toil,” 
She said, and thought, ‘““O God, this earth is red!” 


THE EARTH WAS RED 


III: Dust 


She said, and thought, ““O God, this earth is red!” 
She said it daily, seeing in the sun 
The strips of land where plowing had begun; 
She thought it nightly as she went to bed, 
Seeing by lamplight on her woven spread 
The tinge of brick-red dust. ‘Grandmother spun 
That cover years ago, the only one 
I'll ever have,” said she. “That art is dead.” 
“If she were here, no doubt she'd take it back. 
Suppose she saw it now,” he jested, “here 
Where dust almost blows through the windowpane, 
Red Oklahoma dust!” 

“I don’t complain. 
Grandmother also was a pioneer.” 
“But oh,” she thought, “Grandmother's earth was black.’’ 


IV: I Called It Home 


“But oh,” she thought, Grandmother's earth was black; 
I did not think it could have looked so odd. 
For six long years I’ve looked on dark red sod 
And light red dust—” 

“But now you're back 
In Kansas,” said her husband, “smile. The track 
To Oklahoma is a road, thank God, 
You need not see again. You hate each clod 
And pebble there, 1 know. You had the knack 
Of smiling, once. We can stay here, you know. 
ll sell the farm—” 


“I’ve dreamed of this black loam, 
And now it looks so strange,” she said. 
And suddenly she wept. ‘The earth is red, 
Back home. Did you hear what I called it? Home! 
We crossed the Kansas line six years ago!” 


The Ancestral Home of the Osage Indians 


AUGUSTA H. GRAHAM 


ALLEY’S Bluff, a rugged gray 
cliff rising above the Osage 


River in Bates county, Missouri, 
overlooks a region that thrills with the 
glamour and romance of the time when 
it was the ancestral home of the Osage 
Indian. 

If one listens to the soughing of the 
wind through the trees, one can easily 
imagine it to be the weird wailing of 
the Osages on one of their annual 
pilgrimages to their former home to 
mourn at the “Crying Mounds” for 
their great chief, White Hair, and 
others of their tribe. It was in this 
vicinity, too, near the confluence of the 
three rivers, the Great Osage, the Little 
Osage and the Marmaton, that the 
crafty merchant, Pierre Chouteau, in the 


1790's, established a fur-trading post, 
known as Fort Carondolet. 

The impulse to search for relics in 
this former domain of the red man 
lures many persons to the sites of the 
two Indian villages, the old fort and 


Harmony Mission. However, such 
quests are practically fruitless, as there 
is now little evidence of their having 
existed. Over the plains where great 
herds of buffalo used to roam, fields 
of golden wheat now wave; broad 
highways stretch where formerly were 
only narrow trails for moccasined feet; 
motor boats noisily ply their way where 
once the Indian’s canoe slipped quietly 
through the rippling waters; but the 
legendary beauty and mystery of those 
early day occupations still cling to this 
region, and a quiet peacefulness reigns 
over the scenes of the Osage’s former 


glory. 


Out of the brooding stillness comes 
a legend, haunting in its pathos, which 
tells of the tragic ending of the dynasty 
of Chief No Horse, reigning chief of 
the Great Osages. The gods had not 
seen fit to bestow upon him a son to 
perpetuate his name and reign, but 
had blessed him with a beautiful daugh- 
ter, Nowatah, who was the delight of 
his heart. As she grew into lovely 
womanhood she was taught to shoot an 
arrow as straight as the crow flies; to 
guide her canoe through the swift 
shining waters, and to spear the fish 
with which the streams abounded. As 
his years advanced, Chief No Horse 
counselled his daughter in the tribal 
rites and legends, having in mind the 
day when she would rule in his stead. 
He arranged for the marriage of this 
bright eyed maiden to the handsome 
He-tah-hah, son of a minor chief, who 
had loved her since they both were 
children. After the death of Chief No 
Horse, Nowatah became Queen of the 
Osage tribe and lived in the lodge of 
her father. Here an old aunt cared for 
the lovely young queen, surrounding 
her with all the trappings of royalty. 
The finest swansdown and fur pelts, 
and the softest skins, embellished with 
intricate beadwork and tiny shells, were 
fashioned into robes for the fair one. 

When Nowatah’s son was born to 
carry on the line of No Horse, there 
was great rejoicing throughout the 
whole tribe, and the child became the 
idol of his parents and the old aunt. 
One day, when the men of the tribe 
were away on the summer's hunt, 
Nowatah and her aunt were fishing in 
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the waters opposite Halley's Bluff. 
Little No Horse, now several months 
of age, was cradled in some bushes 
near the water's edge, sleeping com- 
fortably in the shade of spreading syca- 
more trees, when suddenly a great 
eagle swooped down, snatched the 
child in its giant claws and soared 
away to its nest in the high cliffs. With 
a piercing shriek, the frantic young 
mother flung herself into the river and 
swam desperately toward the bluff in 
pursuit, but when in mid-stream was 
seen to throw up her arms in a gesture 
of abandonment, and the dark waters 
closed over her body. Thus ended the 
line of Chief No Horse. 

Another tradition harks back to the 
French Revolution for its beginning. 
Ignatius Letier, who was a Marquis, fled 
from France during the reign of terror 
in 1793 and came to America. His 


family lost all trace of him until one 
day, at the wharf of Marseilles, an old 
tar told his son, Auguste, that he had 


been seen in New Orleans. Soon 
thereafter the son set out for America 
in search of his father. At New 
Orleans he learned the Marquis had 
become a wealthy fur trader, and at 
the time was on a trip up the Mississ- 
ippi River. Young Letier followed, 
stopping at St. Genevieve, then at St. 
Louis, where he heard his father had 
gone into the interior in search of fine 
furs, which it was reported could be 
purchased from the Indians. Auguste 
followed by way of the Missouri River, 
learning at each stop his father had pre- 
ceded him by but a few days. At Jef- 
ferson City he heard the old fur trader 
had gone up the Osage to Harmony, a 
new trading post established by the 
missionaries. Letier went on, arriving 
there January 1, 1822, only to find his 
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father had been stricken with a fatal 
illness two weeks before and had died 
on Christmas day at the home of Meli- 
court Papin, a Frenchman who, a short 
time before, had come into the interior, 
and for whom the village of Papinsville 
was later named. 

Auguste remained among these 
friendly folk for some time, having met 
and fallen in love with a beautiful half- 
breed maiden, Degninon, whose mother 
was an Osage, her father a French 
trader. Eventually they were married 
and Letier took his bride home to 
France, before leaving, erecting a mark- 
er at his father’s grave, bearing the 
following inscription: “Ignatius Letier, 
Marquis, born in Marseilles, France, 
1770. Died on the head-waters of the 
Osage River near Harmony Mission, 
State of Missouri, U. S. A. December 
25, 1821. Erected by his son, Auguste 
Letier.”’ 

Harmony Mission was established 
about the year 1819 by a group of mis- 
sionaries sent out by the United F. M. 
Society from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
An appeal had been made in the east 
for funds to finance this expedition, as 
a result of which $9,000 in cash and 
about $8,000 in clothing and supplies 
was contributed. The party consisted 
of ten men, fifteen women and sixteen 
children, led by the Rev. Amasa Jones, 
Rev. Nathaniel B. Dodge, Benton Pix- 
ley, William B. Montgomery and Wil- 
liam N. Belcher. The journey which 
required nearly six months, was made 
entirely by keel-boat via the Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri and Osage rivers. 
At St. Louis the party met Governor 
Clark and the Chouteaus, who gave 
them much valuable information con- 
cerning the country they were about to 
penetrate. Here too, they had their 
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first meeting with the Osages who had 
petitioned for the establishment of a 
mission in their territory. After suf- 
fering many hardships enroute, the 
little band reached their destination in 
late summer and at once set about fell- 
ing timber for the erection of buildings. 
A brick-yard was started also, where the 
excellent quality of clay found close by, 
was moulded into brick for future use. 

Soon after their arrival, two men 
were delegated to travel eastward to 
the Missouri River to purchase live- 
stock, and returned in a few weeks 
with a pair of horses, four oxen, seven 
cows and calves at a cost of $295.00. 
The prevalence of heavy rains through- 
out the fall season brought on much 
sickness in the form of ague and fever, 
which resulted in several deaths. By 


dint of hard labor the community was 
comfortably housed by December and 


at once the health of the individuals 
improved. 

The Mission was established about 
fifteen miles from the Osage villages 
on grounds that embraced three sections 
of land—rich black river loam which 
yielded abundantly when planted. 
Twelve hundred fruit trees, brought 
from Pennsylvania were set out and 
thrived beyond all expectations. The 
main house was a long two storied 
building about 40 x 25 feet, built of 
brick and walnut timber hewn from 
the wooded hills, a wide porch stretch- 
ing across the entire front. Harmony 
was the first white settlement in that 
part of the state, and an important trad- 
ing post developed from its establish- 
ment. The Osages were friendly and 
but few stories are told of anything re- 
sembling an uprising or opposing force 
on their part. The Mission met with 
small success in the way of Christianiz- 
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ing or educating the Indians, but the 
field widened, as new settlers came in, 
the workers remained, many of them 
for life, and churches were eventually 
established at distant points. 

A story that depicts the hardships of 
travel in those days is related by a 
descendant of Dr. George Requa, a 
missionary connected with Harmony 
and later with Union Mission on the 
Arkansas. In the fall of 1828 Rev. 
Requa left his wife and infant son at 
Harmony while he made a preliminary 
trip by horseback to Union, planning 
to return for them in the late winter, 
just before the spring thaw should set 
in, so that the crossing of the Osage 
could be accomplished while it was still 
frozen over. However, when he re- 
turned he found the ice-break had al- 
ready begun, the river running full 
from bank to bank and great pieces of 
ice crashing their way down stream. It 
was impossible for man or horse to 
cross, but with the help of a friendly 
Osage a plan was carried out whereby 
the woman and child were catried 
safely across. They were placed in a 
canoe made of buffalo hides and the 
Indian swam the stream, towing the 
canoe by means of a stout thong firmly 
gripped between his teeth, fighting the 
churning waters and blocks of ice to 
the opposite shore where the anxious 
husband awaited them. 

After the Mission was abandoned as 
such, the rambling old buildings served 
as a courthouse for Bates county for a 
number of years. Not a thing now re- 
mains to mark its site; there is nothing 
across the miles of prairie to show the 
location of the Osage villages; about 
the only physical reminders of Indian 
occupancy in this region are the burial 
mounds, stolid and indifferent as the 


Osages themselves, and the Indian wells 
dug deep in solid rock, sheltered by an 
overhanging ledge of Halley’s Bluff. 
These wells or caches, now five or six 
in number, are about four feet in diam- 
eter, and were carefully chisled out of 
rock. The ruins of others can be seen, 
but erosion has done its work, and only 
the inner row of wells remains. Various 
theories are advanced as to the purpose 
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Well hit’s b’en a long long time, lad, 


Ye dont see ’em any more 
5 | 
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of these caches, but it is generally be- 
lieved they were used as grain pits 
where crops were stored while the In- 
dians were away on the autumn hunts, 
and that here the meats were cured 
from which the delicious pemmican was 
made. But whatever their purpose, 
they remain today as interesting monu- 
ments to the red man’s industry and 
ingenuity in the past centuries. 


How We Polished Th’ Puncheon Floor 


CorAL ALMY WILSON 


But in my day I’ve helped to smooth 


A many a puncheon floor. 


Take twenty tall back woods-men 
An’ a fiddler that’s good 


All wearin’ home-made cow-skins 


Hit’ll wear down any wood. 
We didn’t use floor-polish 


We never used no wax 


But we'd polish down a puncheon floor 


By the power o’ our tracks. 


The gals shore dun thar duty 
They didn’t walk so light 


An’ hed knocked off many a splinter 


When they hed danced all night. 


An’ in a’tween th’ dances 


W hilst some’ud stop an’ rest 


Why some ’ud knock th’ back-step 


A showin’ off thar best. 


Laws-a-me tham days is gone lad 
They won't come any more 


But I’ve spent many a gladsome hour 


A polishin’ th’ puncheon floor. 


Paradise Bent 


HESTER KING 


I am not of the newly dead, smarting 
under the indignity of recent burial. 
The breast of my materiality has long 
been bared to eternity’s clinker built 
erosion. How long, I do not know, for 
we in Hell reckon by agonies and not 
by years. 

I was tossed in the delirium of the 
Great Change upon the reefage of this 
plane where, derelict to self-realization, 
I have found nothing of me to be dead 
except my belief in death. In fact, I 
should not use the word dead save as a 
sop to orthodoxy which regards as 
canonical inversion any departure from 
the Parable of the Tuberosed Exit. 

I first became earthbound thru the 
travail of a little cornflower mother 
smote too soon by the incidence of 
marriage. She named me Paradise for 
what had eluded the naive questing of 
her senses. The light from love’s mir- 
acle lay about in a halo which she wore 
without question. And her soul was 
unburdened of sweetness to me. 

Father watched us with swarthy 
malevolence. And when, on my third 
day of life, we were left alone with 
him, he imposed himself upon her. 
When he was finished, she lay gasping 
from pain and half-wild with fright. 
The miracle had faded. 

Infection did its work. Her body 
was clothed in a poisoned garment 
therefrom and her fingers, so late be- 
speaking tenderness and wonder, clawed 
avidly at fever’s mirage. Terror sped 
her dying. Her last request was for 
the pressure of my lips and I was not 
withdrawn from the cooling breast un- 


til her eyes stared, wide and sightless. 
The broken vessel she had used was 
flung to the ash-heap, one jagged point 
rising as a monument to the perils of 
childbirth in the backwoods. 

I was handed to Aunt Lura like a 
sack of meal. 

Lura, of all grandmother's children, 
had been born after the Civil War and 
was remarked queer and unlike the 
others. Yet her personality was formed 
to the Greek ideal—a fair mind in a 
fair body. But ah!—such a tongue. I 
early caught the strain of deliberate ma- 
lice in her vixenish roundelays and be- 
lieved them to have had no origin in 
grandfather's chronic diarrhoea and 
guerrilla inhibitions captured from the 
spell of conflict. 

The old man’s watery gaze would 
follow her in perplexity and then with- 
draw, mutely disclaiming the source of 
such brew his caldron of weakness and 
fear. He longed for the peace of war, 
and one night, unnoted, slipped away 
to bivouac. 

On the strength of Granny Deb's 
pension, we moved to town. And there, 
but for her, I had fared ill amid the 
roistering of my older cousins. They 
called me “The Bat,” deriding my dark 
skin. Granny herself was non-plused 
by my alien coloring. She shared the 
fair nordic’s distrust of brunette ex- 
teriors, which she seemed to correlate 
with moral laxity. As a consequence 
my training was directed toward one 
end: That I should not become a 


“chippy.” 
Granny was of the chalk-white pale- 
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eyed Irish dynasty founded by. wassail- 
ing Danes pursuing imperative research 
on the persons of chattel island women. 
Her body was of heroic proportions, its 
clumsiness a constant reproach to her 
nimble mind. Yet alone and unabetted 
save by a doughty clay pipe bowered in 
a pocket, she had gone forth during 
the years of civil strife to husband a 
small farm in a politically orphaned 
wilderness. The good earth between 
bleeding stumps she had enjoined to a 
maximum of productiveness. Her 
broad back had furnished motion for 
the cutting and gathering of corn; for 
the binding of fodder into drab pyra- 
mids that crackled in the wind. And 
solely by her efforts did her little brood 
escape the “holler-eyed” appearance so 
common in ‘‘pore-white’’ settlements 
. . . Such a woman was Deborah Law- 
son and such the defender whom I lost 
in my seventeenth year. 

Her passing was primitive as the wo- 
man. Appearing to settle some argu- 
ment going on behind closed eyelids, 
she emitted one irrefutable grunt and 
died. 

When the family circle closed around 
the vacancy left by Granny, I was ex- 
cluded. The very air grew sour with 
unwelcome. I searched myself dully for 
alternatives which were supplied by 
Aunt Lura with shrewish vehemence. 
I should “hire out” or get married. 
She, herself, went to offer me as drudge 
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to the neighboring house-wives. But 
since I was incapable of any but the 
simplest tasks they were unresponsive. 

Among the village younglings my 
stupidity had been mistaken for modesty 
and I was held an impeccable virgin. 
My exotic appearance piqued interest 
and to their uncritical eyes, overlook- 
ing the hunger of my angles, I was not 
merely good, but beautiful. This opin- 
ion was strengthened by the word of 
an ancient seaman abiding at the river. 
He had sailed in his youth from Galway 
and had known there by sight and thru 
patronage the foreign trulls who 


barnacled the harbor’s keel. Perhaps I 
brought to him in dim recreation some 
voluptuous memory, for he called me 
“The Spanish Lass.” 

This undue notice bore fruit in the 
attentions of a young man from Upper 
He came of a family whose 


Town. 
women-folk wore shoes the year round; 
the floors in his home were of pine, 
grooved and fitted. Yet he carried him- 
self with becoming disregard of our 
straddling puncheons and bare feet. 
After four Sundays of “walking out” he 
asked me to marry him. When I told 
Aunt Lura she relaxed to awed civility 
—a precedent within my recollection. 
Then— 

“And what did you say?” 
screamed. 

“Yes,” I replied. 


she 


The New Robe 


FRANK K. KELLY 


HEN she opened the dressing 

\ \ room door the crowd sound 

rushed against her. There was 
all the noise the narrow room could 
hold, and the champion was the center 
of the roar. The ceiling lights sent a 
glow through blue smoke to the faces 
of the men who moved around him. 

She had been walking fast and sud- 
denly in the heat of the lights the room 
was a white smear and she leaned 
against the door to rest a minute. Her 
fingers loosened and the package slip- 
ped from under her arm. What was 
the use, she was far from him and in 
the crowd he couldn’t see her. 

Quiet and unmoving the champion 
sat on a bench at the end of the room, 
his shoulders and body partly hidden 
under a black robe with his name on 
the back in gold thread. He slumped 
in silence, sitting still and listening to 
everybody, with his eyes half closed to 
keep out the rain of hot light. 

The handlers and trainers, the news- 
papermen and the gamblers, the nigger 
boys who worked in his camp to show 
him how to fight a nigger, were looking 
at her curiously now. Carnes the man- 
ager, sitting next to him examining his 
hands and whispering something, slow- 
ly turned and glanced around. 

She brushed her fingers down the 
side of her dress and lifted her head. 
Even wearing the brown hat with the 
tilted brim she had bought that morn- 
ing, knowing the warm brown made 
her face seem pale and cool, didn’t 
make any difference. She knew he 
couldn’t see the change in her. 


But she got through the crowd and 
came near him and something in her 
trembled until she was afraid he might 
notice how she was shaking. 

“Nothin’ but a left...” 

“Box an’ keep away an’ no trouble.” 

To the mumble of voices he nodded 
in a slow and heavy movement. 

“You going to make it some go, 
Barney ?” 

“Listen, in Philadelphia he... ” 

Suddenly his eyes were puzzled 
awake and he reached out and pulled 
her to the bench, to a place beside him. 
Through the black robe his body 
brushed against her. 

“Hello, Barney,” she said. 

He stared at the crowd, frowning. 
Carnes shrugged and tapped his hands 
warningly with a final whisper and then 
slid to the floor. When Carnes was 
gone the crowd emptied from the room. 

She looked at him and every time 
she remembered, she remembered him 
fighting and always winning and then 
down, going nowhere and losing in 
the small clubs and cheap South Side 
halls, just fighting because there was 
nothing else he could do and fighting 
would bring him two twenties or a 
fifty dollar bill. And she stalled the 
rent man and stretched the money he 
gave her and that was all they had. 

“How do you feel?” she said. 

“Fine.” The battered corners of his 
lips began the grin that carried to his 
eyes. “He’s a tough nigger, that’s all.” 

They had one room and at night 
they went home together on the last 
car and in that time they were pretty 
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close, they had a lot then; and she 
thought maybe that was better when 
nobody knew him and we could walk 
down the street together with nobody 
stopping and looking back. 

She knew he was looking at her now 
and thinking he was a little younger 
than she was, his arms and shoulders 
still powerful. 

“IT brought the ticket,” she said. “I 
don’t want a seat where I can see any- 
thing.” 

Her shoulder ached from the effort 
of carrying the package under her arm. 
She put the bundle on the table. 

“Is that it?” he said, looking at 
the package. “I didn’t think it was so 
big.” 

‘She laughed softly. ‘No, that’s 
something else I brought you.” 

His hand came up and touched her 
chin. “You'd be an easy mark there, a 
couple of taps would fix you.” 

She leaned over and kissed him sud- 
denly. A kiss was casual and a light 
thing, but after this one she was trem- 
bling a little. His mouth was stiff, and 
he tried to soften the hardness of his 
lips against hers, and it was funny how 
that could hurt her. 

“Tl stay here. I'll wait here and 
you better bring me his scalp, Barney.” 

“You'll hear the noise,’ he said. 
“You'll know when I finish him.” 

Then he looked at the bundle on the 
table and he asked: 

“Did you bring me something?” 

“Something you’ve had a need for, 
a long time now, going around in that 
thing with the bad sleeve and the holes 
in the seams.” 

He felt the cloth of the robe around 
him, and his eyes left her. The mem- 
ory of another time was in his face, she 
remembered too, when the robe had 
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been new and he had been proud to 
wear the black and gold into a ring. 

“Here you're in your first fight as 
champion,” she said, the words mixed 
in her throat. 

They were quiet a minute, and while 
they were quiet something happened, a 
change went between them. Then she 
said: 

“And you've got nothing to wear in 
front of a fine crowd except that thing. 
It’s old, it’s not fit for you to wear to- 
night, Barney.” 

“What have you got for me?” he 
said, his voice excited. With his curi- 
osity alive in him as it had been when 
he was young, his fingers worked at the 
string around the brown package and 
he pulled and the heavy string dropped 
on the table. 

‘“‘Now let me show you,” she said. 
“This is what I brought for you.” 


She took the wrapping away. It was 
a robe of gray silk, with a green tas- 
seled belt, his initials woven in the 
sleeves, his name and title threaded 
across the back. 

He shook the worn black robe from 


his shoulders and let it fall. The ceil- 
ing light was clear on him and glanced 
from the planes of his shoulders and 
touched his thick dark hair with a 
gleam. He was tall and the new robe 
fitted him. 

Then there was that lost feeling 
again in her, she felt thin and small 
and far from him. She put her hand 
on his arm and knew the strength he 
had in arm and shoulder. She was 
afraid then and she was sorry she had 
given him the robe, because he was 
proud and he seemed younger than she 
was now. 

He knotted the belt around him and 
caught her to him and held her. He 
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held her always so hard against him and 
yet there was some tenderness still, it 
was not all gone. Her eyes had the 
tears ready but she would not let them 
come. 

“This is a fine thing, Marty,” he 
said. ‘‘A fine thing.” 

“I brought you something this time, 
didn’t I. It was you who brought me 
everything before.” 

“Where did you buy the robe?” he 
said softly. Then he laughed to see 
the frown in her eyes. “Ah, darling, 
I know you made the robe for me, you 
couldn’t buy a fine thing like this any- 
where.” 

His voice saying those words was 
warm. 

“It’s just that I don’t want to be 
ashamed of you, going in the ring be- 
fore those people.” 

“Tl wear this, and you must use the 
ticket I gave you.” 

“No,” she said, her voice stumbling. 

She heard the door open and Carnes 
came in the room, looking at the cham- 
pion. 

“Prelim’s over.” 

“Let him go to the ring first.” 

“He's there.” 

“TIL come.’ 

Carnes went out and he rumpled her 
brown hair with his hand and laughed 
and took the ticket and tore it to pieces. 

When he had gone she noticed the 
black robe had slipped to the floor. 
She picked it up and sat on the bench, 
the robe folded, her hands quiet to- 
gether. 

The room was empty, the noise had 
shifted to the ring and the crowd. The 
sound of his entrance reached her; 
somehow the roar shook her to the 
heart. The crowd was his, knowing 
his courage and afraid for him, watch- 
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ful of the dark fighter. 

She knew how the lights would be, 
pouring in a white wave over the three 
men in the ring, the canvas a bright 
square in the shadow of the stadium. 
Gloves would touch, and then would 
come the whisper of the third man, and 
the burn of the first blow. 

After a time she heard some one re- 
turning, some one walking toward the 
room. The door slammed to the wall 
and Carnes went to a shelf above the 
rubbing table and took down a cloth 
and a bottle of water. 

“What round now?” she said. 

“Seven.” 

The door closed and then it was be- 
ginning, the thing that would be soon 
over. He was nearly thirty and the 
nigger was young and swift while he 
was slow and weighted by the years. 
When the shock of those gloves dulled 
his body she felt the pain inside her; 
when he stumbled and fell in darkness, 
she was with him. 

The shout echoed to the sky over the 
stadium and before the sound died he 
came in with Carnes, his eyes squeezed 
to keep out the sharp light that had 
blazed on his face while he lay alone 
against the canvas, smashed under the 
roar of the crowd. 

The room was free of that noise of 
men around a champion. Suddenly 
shivering, he put his hands to his head. 
And she was holding him; darkened 
by his sweat the new robe clung to him 
and he was soft to her, his hard 
strength gone. 

After all there was nothing any one 
could do, it shouldn’t be so, but maybe 
it was better when he was losing. The 
old tenderness was between them now 
and they were together. 


The Economic 


Road to Peace 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 


go on October 5th, and the events 

which followed it, have raised 
anew the question of methods for the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. The United States has accepted 
the invitation to sit with the other signa- 
tories of the Nine Power Pact of the 
Pacific to consider what is to be done 
in view of the violation by one of those 
signatories of the pledge to respect the 
territorial and administrative integrity 
of China. But the people of the United 
States, like the people of other coun- 
tries, have no desire to become them- 
selves involved in war, even in a good 
cause. Therefore, there is anxious con- 
cern about the results of the conference 
at Brussels, and even more concern 
about the situation in case the confer- 
ence fails to have any results at all. 
Can any way be found of persuading 
Japan to cease her aggression on China? 
Do Japan’s claims for opportunities for 
expansion and for trade involve inevita- 
ble war? 

The answer to these questions is, of 
course, Yes and No. Insofar as Japan’s 
aggressions on China result, directly or 
indirectly, from a sense of economic dis- 
advantage, means can be found of per- 
suading Japan to cease those aggres- 
sions. Insofar as Japan’s claims for ex- 
pansion are really based on attempts to 
deal with pressing economic need, they 
can be satisfied without war. But so 
far as the Japanese policy toward China 
is based on considerations of prestige 
and military power, that policy does 
_ as it has now led, to armed con- 

ict. 
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This suggests the great importance of 
an occasional restatement of problems 
that have long perplexed us.. We may 
sometimes find that problems which are 
insoluble in terms of politics and strate- 
gy become soluble in terms of econom- 
ics. This appears to be true in certain 
very serious problems of international 
relations. 

For example, the problem of equal 
access to raw materials is completely in- 
soluble, in military and political terms. 
To take one very simple illustration, 
some 85% of the nickel in the world 
comes from Canada. Nickel is of im- 
portance in industry, particularly in the 
munitions industry. But even assuming 
such a surprising degree of generosity in 
the British Empire as to permit the dis- 
tribution of slices of the nickel-bearing 
regions of Canada among all the na- 
tions that need nickel, there would still 
be the problem of communication be- 
tween the home countries and their 
slices of Canada. There would be con- 
stant struggles to get control of contig- 
uous lands, or of strategic naval sta- 
tions; there would be rivalries in arma- 
ments; a glance at the map would show 
the “inevitable conflict” preparing 
where the vitally important line of com- 
munication of one great nation with its 
Canadian nickel mine crossed the essen- 
tial line between another great nation 
and its slice of Canada. In terms of 
politics and strategy, in terms of arms 
and frontiers, there is no solution of the 
problem of raw materials: the result 
can only be armed conflict, with its at- 
tendant disasters. 
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It is, partly at least, because really 
important national questions are 
thought of in terms of politics and stra- 
tegy that so much attention is now be- 
ing given to questions of prestige and 
power. In such terms, the problems are 
insoluble. 

But, in other terms, a solution may 
be found. The nations can get all the 
raw materials they need by buying them, 
if two conditions are fulfilled. The first 
is that peace be preserved, so that lines 
of communication and trade routes are 
not interfered with. The second con- 
dition is that the nations needing raw 
materials have the wherewithal to buy. 

The first condition may sound like 
begging the question. It is not, really. 
It says that the maintenance of peace is 
necessary if the problem of access to 
raw materials is to be solved. Since 
certain publicists are advocating resort 
to war or the threat of war as a means 
of solving the problem of access to raw 
materials, this condition merely shows 
that that resort to war is futile, as it 
has been shown by experience in Ethi- 
opia and Manchuria to be futile. It 
shows that peace is not the obstacle to, 
but the necessary condition for, solu- 
tion of the problems of the nations that 
profess to be underprivileged. 

But although the maintenance of 
peace is a necessary condition for the 
solution of those problems, it is not a 
sufficient condition. The second condi- 
tion must also be met, namely, that the 
nations needing raw materials have the 
wherewithal to buy. The first condi- 
tion involves fascinating problems of 
international organization and politics. 
The second condition involves problems 
of world economic cooperation. It is 
with these that this paper is concerned. 
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It was notorious, during the world 
depression, that the effects of depression 
were earliest and most severe in raw- 
material producing countries. This sug- 
gests that, in general, the problem is 
not lack of raw materials, nor is it un- 
willingness on the part of possessors of 
such raw materials to sell them. Brazil's 
burning of coffee was not unique. There 
are literally raw materials to burn. The 
difficulty is that some nations which 
need those raw materials lack the abil- 
ity to purchase them, to pay for them. 

This lack of purchasing power is of 
course aggravated by the diversion, in 
some countries, of an excessive propor- 
tion of the national resources to arma- 
ments, which of course reduces the pos- 
sibility of purchasing other needed com- 
modities. But much of the lack of pur- 
chasing power is caused by conditions 
over which the would-be purchasers 
have no control. It is because tariff, 
currency and immigration policies of 
their economically more favored neigh- 
bors restrict in fact the ability of such 
nations as Germany, Italy and Japan to 


purchase needed raw materials, that 


these nations feel compelled to rely on 
the threat of military power to relieve 
their economic distress. 

If this analysis is correct, it becomes 
apparent that currency and tariff poli- 
cies, properly formulated, may aid great- 
ly in reducing the economic tensions 
which underlie the present exaggerated 
emphasis on military and _ strategic 
power. 

But does not this imply serious sacti- 
fices, injurious to the nations now re- 
garded as economically more favored? 
Not if the nature of international pay- 
ments is properly understood. 
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In the first place, there is no finally 
and permanently satisfactory adjust- 
ment of economic relations among na- 
tions. It is impossible to arrange satis- 
factory status quo and keep it satisfac- 
tory. Unpredictable new developments, 
in technology or in fashion, like the 
development of synthetic rubber or the 
shortening of women’s skirts, may seri- 
ously disturb a delicate economic bal- 
ance. The desire for slimness has caused 
much change in the markets for Ameri- 
can farm products. So that more im- 
portant than any particular economic or 
financial policy is the general recogni- 
tion of its possible effect for good or ill 
on the economic life of other countries, 
of the fact that the tariff and currency 
policies of one nation may influence the 
course of another toward peace or war. 

In the second place, it is important 
to insist on what should be the well- 
known fact, that an exporter cannot be 
paid for goods which he exports, unless 
he is willing to receive payment. An 
individual American who exports goods 
to, say, Germany, receives payment in 
dollars, under normal conditions. But 
the German purchaser can only procure 
the dollars with which to pay if he can 
find some American who needs German 
marks of an equivalent amount with 
which to purchase goods or services 
from Germany. (Of course the Ger- 
man purchaser may take part in a trans- 
action involving export from Germany 
to, say, Brazil, and another export from 
Brazil to the United States.) Interna- 
tional trade may be, and normally is, 
many-angled. Direct barter, as Ger- 
many is now demonstrating, tends to 
suffocate trade and cause hardship, at 
home and abroad. But any nation that 
exports goods must ultimately import 
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an equivalent amount of goods, if it is 
to be paid for its exports, not simply 
give them away. 

Thus it can be seen that a policy of 
lowering trade barriers in order to re- 
lieve the economic tension on the less 
favorably situated nations means, not a 
sacrifice, but an investment, for the na- 
tions taking the lead. This is true even 
for the United States, in spite of the 
traditional reliance of the United States 
on high protection. The increase of 
our markets abroad is directly related 
to our readiness to receive from our 
prospective customers the goods or serv- 
ices which they can offer in exchange. 

The line of advance can already be 
foreseen, in broad outline. Mutual low- 
ering of trade barriers, by a generaliza- 
tion and extension of such a program 
as the trade agreement policy of the 
United States; maintenance and im- 
provement of the living standards of 
workers through the processes of the 
International Labor Organization; 
formal agreements assuring all nations 
of the right to purchase raw materials 
without discrimination, in time of 
peace; international cooperation to 
maintain currencies in approximately 
normal relations with each other; these 
steps are all parts of such a program. 
It is of course a continuing program. It 
cannot be completed at once. In a 
sense it can never be completed. As it 
progresses, and as conditions change, 
new adjustments and readjustments will 
be necessary, and will naturally be un- 
dertaken. | 

Two ideas are fundamental. The so- 
lution of the problems of international 
relations, economic or political, requires 
international cooperation. By economic 
readjustments, it is possible to solve 
problems that are insoluble when ap- 
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proached in military or political terms. part of the solution, and a part at which 
World economic cooperation is not the an important beginning can now be 
complete solution of the problem of made. 

establishing peace, but it is a necessary 


In Praise of Certain Chinese 


CLARA WILLIAMS SMITH 


There was rain outside—the troubled rain of Autumn, 
And a leaky faucet brought agony to my ear; 

And there was my troubled body; 

But more troubled than these was my Spirit. 


Then I discovered their songs— 
The ancient songs of Ch’u Huan 
Who sang of Ching and Chu and Wu, 


Of roasted daw, steamed widgen and grilled quail, 
Of orchises and sandal-trees, 

Of phoenix and red jungle-fowl, 

And of the Three Grand Ministers 

Walking up and down. 


Like the kiss of my mother 
Did the songs of Ch’u Yuan 
Fill me with peace. 


And out of the long, long past 

Tu Fu chanted me his lays: 

“The rose-red rouge of the ladies from Yueh is wet.” 
And Po Chu-i sang 

Of Dragon-tail Street 

And of the yellow bird’s note 

And the green plum’s fruit. 

Delightful to my ear were their melodies, 

(Though, alas, but in English translation). 


Like the smile of my friend 
Did the words of these ancient poets 
Bring calm to my fretting spirit. 


The Religious Philosophy of Robinson Jeffers 


BEN JAMIN MILLER 


discern an attempt to identify es- 

thetics and theology in terms not of 
outmoded metaphysics and supervened 
science, but in the language of the new 
philosophy and the new science, now 
reaching a saner and more humble ma- 
turity. We may take Alfred North 
Whitehead to be the representative of 
the new viewpoint in philosophy and 
religion, building a comprehensive 
worldview upon the principle of organ- 
ism father than upon the naive 
mechanism and restrictive specialization 
of the earlier science. Charles Hart- 
shorne’s Beyond Humanism (1937) has 
admirably consolidated the recent ad- 
vances in this direction, and while it 
has exposed some crucial weaknesses— 
e. g., am extreme tendency, at times, 
toward pantheism— it may be taken as 
a critical exposition of the new the- 
ology. 

Robinson Jeffers is a singular ex- 
ample of this trend in contemporary 
literature. To read the works of Jef- 
fers is to discover that the man is re- 
ligiously sensitive to his natural 
environment, and profoundly religious 
in his search for strength and the faint 
meanings of human experience. In 
Jeffers is the painstaking scientist, de- 
scribing the natural world in which 
man must live out his life, and the in- 
defatigable mystic, laying bare the mas- 
sive, inhuman core of Earth, upon 
which man must lean for strength and 
courage. 

His thorough pessimism disparages 
any salvation in the incestuous human- 
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ism, man regarding only man and 
measuring his universe by the yardstick 
of his own fitful humanity. ‘When 
they look backward they see only a man 
standing at the beginning, Or forward, 
a man at the end; or if upward, men in 
the shining bitter sky striding and feast- 
ing, Whom you call Gods. . . It is all 
turned inward, all your desires incestu- 
ous.” (The Tower Beyond Tragedy) 
Thus, the frequent theme of incest 
found in Jeffers’ dramatic narratives is 
a symbol of the racial introversion. 
While our essential dependence must 
be upon science for a description of the 
tangible, complex aspects of our earth 


environment, it is folly and weakness 


to apotheosize science as the fountain 


of hope and salvation. Science will 
never be able to control society aud na- 
ture. Progress is illusion, and all is 
change. This essential note of change, 
as Lawrence Clark Powell points out, 
is reminiscent of the philosophers of 
eternal recurrence, from Pythagoras to 
Nietzsche. The past, present, and fu- 
ture are in a certain sense one. Life 
is an endless treadmill, and new dis- 
coveries are but rediscoveries. 

Jeffers, in a recent correspondence, 
has written: ‘“History—though it rarely 
repeats the detail—has always repeated 
the pattern; and Utopia was never in- 
cluded in it.” The Jeffersian philoso- 
phy of history is roughly conceived in 
terms of the Whiteheadian philosophy 
of science. The monstrous inhuman 
pattern is in constant motion of relent- 
less repetition. The notion of a vast 
cosmic organism is the closest analogy 
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to reality discovered by the new scien- 
tific philosophy. Pattern and organism 
are broadly synonymous in these two 
metaphysics. It must be noted that the 
real existence of “eternal objects,” or 
the realm of possibilities, in White- 
head would imply no basis for optimism 
in Jeffers’ thought. Possibilities are 
merely past events not yet become ac- 
tual in the temporal now. The Jeffer- 
sian universe is an eternal flux within 
a closed system. The general pattern 
is constant and fixed. 

Lincoln Steffens wrote of Jeffers: 
“He fed and drilled his talent in a 
scientific training which brought him 
through a developed consciousness of 
the universe as a whole [my italics}, 
physics and metaphysics, anatomy, bi- 
ology, chemistry, and astronomy. What 
the .world knew approximately, he 
learned, and what the exploring scien- 
tists are reporting is his sort of news; 
not the newspaper news, not human 
history alone.” Jeffers’ intense, creative 
imagination is grounded in a thorough 
scientific knowledge. As a point in 
passing, an example of the intensifica- 
tion of imagination by scientific knowl- 
edge may be seen in Jeffers’ description 
of the earthquake in The Women at 
Point Sur. 

Here, then, is a dramatic poet who 
has grounded his insights in an anti- 
humanistic, naturalistic metaphysics. 
Having thus cut himself free from all 
obsession with humanity and from an 
exclusive dependence upon the data of 
science, Jeffers points inevitably toward 
the “distinctively religious dimension” 
of reality. 

Whitehead’s philosophy of the pre- 
hending processes of reality, i. e., that 
the fundamental nature of reality is 
most analogous to feeling, Wieman’s 
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central insistence upon “open aware- 
ness,” and Meland’s assertion of the 
“possibility of having religious rela- 
tions with the cosmic phase of man’s 
world” are illustrative of the renewed 
emphasis in philosophy of religion upon 
the appreciative aspects of man’s re- 
ligious experience. The writer is led 
to the view that religion is primarily 
an appreciative response to reality, and 
that “the religious response, in its pure 
form, is the esthetic attitude projected 
to cosmic ends.” The distinctive di- 
mension of religion is not ethics, nor 
dogma, nor ritual. It is the experience 
of religious relations with environing 
Earth, an organic intimacy between 
man and reality, an experience akin to 
poetry and the arts. 


II 

Such a profound religious mysticism 
is the soul of Jeffers’ poetic philosophy. 
Throughout the poet’s dramatic narra- 
tives his characters are led irresistibly 
toward this mystic denouement, most 
often amidst the tension of violent pas- 
sions and frequently without the 
characters’ awareness of their destined 
return to Earth. The detestable plague 
of man’s conscious unrest impels him 
out and beyond his humanity toward 
the “only foundation and the only 
fountain.” But it is, perhaps, in the 
shorter poems that Jeffers’ naturalistic 
mysticism becomes most clearly articu- 
late. In Rock and Hawk we are told 
that the symbol to hang in the future 
sky is not the cross, not the hive, but 
this: “The falcon’s realist eyes and 
act Married to the massive Mysticism of 
stone, Which failure cannot cast down 
Nor success make proud.” 

The insistent genius of the poet 
speaks of God in Point Pinos and Point 
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Lobos: ‘For the essence and end Of 
his labor is Beauty, for goodness and 
evil are two things and still variant, 
but the quality of life as of death and 
of light, As of darkness is one, one 
beauty, the rhythm of that Wheel, and 
who can behold is happy and will praise 
it to the people.” Here is the identifi- 
cation of esthetics and theology, and 
the incisive bifurcation of ethics and 
theology. God, whose human name is 
beauty, is an eternally existent (‘‘there 
is one power . . . Exists from eternity 
into eternity.” The Women at Point 
Sur), non-moral power, ‘treacherous 
and full of unreason; a torturer, but 
also the only foundation and the only 
fountain.” (Birth-Dues ). 

Because of Jeffers’ passionate aver- 
sion to any taint of humanism, we 
would expect his God to be essentially 
unhuman, for “humanity is a product 
of the God, not a measure of it.”! The 
“negligible lightnings of consciousness” 
are made of this Power, but the poet’s 
impassioned mysticism is a rapport with 
the elemental Unconsciousness; and we 
must learn ‘‘to love outward,” to look 
beyond humanity. With a sensitive 
and passionate longing to lend a hand 
to his groping fellows, Jeffers pleads 
his message to introverted humanity: 
“Let your eyes climb the ladder out of 
the pit of yourself and man... you 
will love God, and not in vain, For 
what we love, we grow to it, we share 
its nature.” (Sign-Post) ‘This huge, 
inhuman, remote, unruled, this ocean 
will show us the inhuman road... .” 
(The Torch-Bearers’ Race) 

At times it seems that Jeffers’ mys- 
tical naturalism fails to stop short of 
pantheism. In The Women at Point 


"Lawrence Clark Powell, Robinson Jeffers—The Man 
Sen Work, p. 152. (Los Angeles: Primavera Press, 
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Sur he writes: ‘“‘all the protean phe- 
nomena, all forms, all faces of things, 
And all the negligible lightnings of 
consciousness, Are made of that power 

” Does this primary monistic be- 
lief mean to identify that Power with 
all of reality? The answer seems to 
lie in the poet’s philosophy of esthetics, 
which is not altogether explicit in his 
works. “Beauty is thy human name,” 
he exclaims of the universal principle. 
If God is beauty, he cannot be identical 
with all reality; for then there would 
be no existent non-beauty in opposition 
to which beauty, as such, is alone 
recognized and defined. Definition is 
the cognizance of antitheses. But it 
must be admitted that Jeffers’ religious 
philosophy tends toward pantheism. It 
is pantheistic if we use the term as an 
adjective and not as a noun. God is 
pervasive of all reality, but nowhere 
does Jeffers clearly identify God with 
reality. The term panentheism would 
seem to be more adequate at this point. 


Ill 

It has been objected that Jeffers’ non- 
moral mysticism actually sets up anni- 
hilation as its end and goal. It is true 
that Jeffers believes death to be the 
completion of man’s conscious exist- 
ence, the end-all of human life both 
good and bad, the awaited return to 
primordial unconsciousness. It is true 
that the poet longs for complete anni- 
hilation and a perfect peace. But he 
knows annihilation to be impossible, 
for all is change and eternal tecurrence. 
Thus, Jeffers’ naturalistic metaphysics 
denies the end which he is so easily 
tempted to desire, and he is thrown 
back upon the resources of religious 
mysticism, to find strength and courage 
to endure this life with its exquisite de- 
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light and its more present pain. This 
must not be understood to mean an 
ultimate philosophy of hedonism, as 
is frequently charged against the works 
of Jeffers. While recognizing the de- 
lightful immediacy of pleasure, and 
“although he is keenly aware of the de- 
light extracted by human beings from 
the ‘extreme of pleasure’, the sexual 
act, Jeffers cannot banish the realiza- 
tion of its ephemerality compared with 
lasting pain.”? These lines from Birth- 
Dues hardly point to an hedonistic solu- 
tion of life’s mystery: “He has joy, but 
2Powell, op. cit., pp. 171-172. 
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joy is a trick in the air; and pleasure, 
but pleasure is contemptible...” 

The honest consistency with which 
Jeffers is driven to his inevitable con- 
clusions, as a scientist and as a poet, 
and the shining heights of courage and 
endurance to which he calls a shallow 
and self-centered humanity must cer- 
tainly command respect, if not very 
formidable assent. ‘‘Jeffers has conse- 
crated his poetry to the idealistic task 
of taking humanity beyond itself, freed 
from its pain, into the relatively peace- 
ful heart of a beautiful and universal 
God.” 


Now, when the last duck 


Has passed the great orange disc, 


I gather my wood. 


And, while waiting for the snow, 


I watch the dark clouds gather. 
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TOMMY 


E worked with me on a wildcat 
H well in the Rainbow Bend dis- 

trict and every day for almost 
two months we drove to and from loca- 
tion in my car. Occasionally as we 
bumped along through the heavy au- 
tumn darkness—we ran tower from 
midnight till noon—he would lift his 
voice and sing in a remarkably clear 
and liquid tenor, songs of an earlier day 
(I Was Seeing Nellie Home, After The 
Ball, Listen To The Mocking Bird). 
Invariably, too, these singing spells left 
him a silent and morose man, often ir- 
ritable. Then one night, in a more or 
less garrulous mood induced by liquor, 
he confessed to me that the singing of 
those songs always made him feel sad 
because they reminded him of the time 
he had almost gotten married. 

Hell, yes! he said, as though that 
were something to provoke astonish- 
ment. I would've, too, if another skirt 
hadn’t jimmed the works. 

He paused a moment to light a cigar- 
ette, then went on to explain. 

I wa’n’t nothin’ but a kid at the time, 
nineteen years old. But I hadda little 
jack saved up and figured marriage was 
the thing for me. This gal I was goin’ 
with was a good-lookin’ number but 
kinda hipped on religeon. She wouldn’t 
stand for anything off-color. 

A lot of them won't, I said. What 
happened ? 

Why—this other broad I'd been goin’ 
to see on the sly—she was kinda nutty 
anyhow—got religeon one night at a 


camp meetin’ an’ got up to confess her 
sins. I was one of the sins. 

I laughed and pulled out to one side 
of the road to let an oil truck by. 

Yes sir, he said, when we were back 
in the middle of the road. An’ right 
in public, too. Jeez, I felt cheap! I 
coulda crawled through a knot-hole an’ 
had room to spare. 

He laughed abruptly then and shook 
his head. But his laughter sounded 
forced and unnatural, incredibly sad. 


END OF A CHAPTER 


Summer was over and the sparse 
grass on the headland was brown and 
brittle underfoot. Below, in the gath- 
ering dusk, the sea sent long rollers in- 
land to die away on the beach with a 
whispering sound. 

Remember when we were here last 
year? he said. 

Yes, she said without moving her 
head. 

It was spring then and we'd just be- 
gun to rig-up at the location. The der- 
rick was new and unweathered and all 
around it there were small white flowers 
blooming. Remember? he said. 

She moved her head. She said noth- 
ing. 
If you’d only listen, Mary, he said. 
If you’d only let yourself go and re- 
member, then we could recover every- 
thing. 

They were on the headland above 
Bartown and I was a few yards away. 
She looked past him toward the dark 
deserted derrick and her face set itself 
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in hard bitter lines. And watching them 
was like coming to the end of a chap- 
ter; almost you could hear the book 
close. Then she said, shaking her head 
slowly: It’s no use, Slim, no use. You're 
oil and I’m water—and oil and water 
won't mix. 

But, Mary—, he said, and stopped 
suddenly and stared out toward sea as 
though something had attracted his 
gaze. But when I looked there was 
nothing out there. 


HIGH WIND COMING 


The frayed ends of the soft rope that 
dangled from the wrench poles high on 
the outside of the derrick were absolute- 
ly motionless. A weird green light 
played over the sky and suddenly the 
day became oppressively still and sultry, 
prescient, with heat waves shimmering 
over the casing rack and engine house, 
over the boiler and adjacent fields, until 
the whole scene was blurred and dis- 
torted, like a picture whose colors have 
run. 
And in the deathlike stillness the or- 
dinary noises—the blast of the boiler 
fire, the creak of the walking beam, the 
steady chug-chug of the Ajax engine— 
magnified themselves and became stri- 
dent and imperative. Then Wert came 
out of the rig and stood beside me on 
the tool rack and put his gloved hands 
on his hips and chewed faster on his 
tobacco. What d’you think, Slim, hunh? 
What d’you think? he said anxiously, 
and spat a stream of brown juice onto 
the sun-hot surface of a rope socket. 
And the fluid boiled up white and 
foamy on the hot steel and grew smal- 
ler and smaller until it was gone en- 
tirely and only a small white ring re- 
mained to mark it’s going. 
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And I stared at the fields through the 
weird green light and the shimmering 
heat waves and mopped my forehead 
with my handkerchief. Then a small, 
dark, funnel-shaped cloud suddenly 
bloomed up out of the southern horizon 
and began to spread out fanwise over 
the sky. And I felt the tensity go out 
of me and pulled on my gloves and said 
casually: I think we'd better pull the 
tools up and hang them on the wrench- 
es. There’s a high wind coming. 


Two TOOLDRESSERS 


We parked our car in front of the 
doorway where we had last seen the 
two girls and waited. Presently they 
came down the stairway, saw us, and 
stopped. 

There they are, I said. They must 
have been up stairs. 

Come on, Doyle said. Let’s go talk 
to them. 

Okay, I said. 

We got out of the car and walked 
across to the doorway. 

Hello, girls, Doyle said. Kinda cold 
walkin’, ain’t it? 

One of the girls giggled. She was 
wearing a brown coat and hat and had 
dark hair and eyes. 

Kinda, she said. But our car’s in 
the shop. 

That's bad, Doyle said, very bad. 
But maybe we could take you around. 
We gotta car. 

But maybe we don’t want to go 
around, the dark-eyed girl said, and 
looked at her companion. You want 
to, Helen? 

Sure Helen wants to. 
Helen? Doyle said. 

Helen shook her head. We better 
not. You know what—well, you know 


Don’t you, 
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what he said. 

Oh—come on, Doyle said. We'll 
treat you nice; we're nice guys. 

Sure we're nice guys, I said. 

Helen said: Honest, we'd like to, 
but we can’t. 

Oh, don’t be like that, Doyle said, 
and put his hand on her arm. 

I looked at the girl with the dark 
eyes and she smiled. Then, suddenly 
I noticed she was leaning against a 
black and gold sign, and felt sick. I 
turned around and went out and got 
into the car. 

The two girls stared at me and Doyle 
motioned for me to come back. I shook 
my head and presently he came out to 
the car. 

What the hell, Pete? he said. Come 
on back and talk to them. I think we 
can get them. 

We don’t want them, I said. 

Doyle looked surprised. Don’t be 
a heel! 

I'm not, I said. Don’t you know 
where they've been ? 

No, I don’t know. 

Well, you ought to, I said. Look at 
that sign in the doorway. 

Doyle frowned. That don’t mean 
anything to me. 

Yes, it does, I said, or, at least it 
ought to. . . . Don’t you know who 
Doc Rudolph is? 

You—you mean Doc Rudolph? The 
one who runs the clinic? 

Sure, that’s the one. I know, I went 
up there one time with Bill Petrie. 

Jesus! Doyle said. You don’t sup- 
pose—? 

The two girls came out of the door- 
way and started down the street. The 
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one in the brown coat and hat looked 
back once, then shrugged her shoulders 
and went on. Their high heels made 
little hollow clicking sounds upon the 
deserted pavement. 

I don’t know anything about it, I 
said. But I’m not taking any chances. 

Doyle wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. His hand was shaking. 

Jesus! he said again. What if we 
hadn’t see that sign! 


REQUIEM FOR A SCISSORBILL 


Lying there in his casket surrounded 
by flowers, he seemed very remote and 
unnatural, not at all like the Old Dad 
I had known. And, noticing the lodge 
emblem on his coat lapel, I remembered 
the buckeye he had always carried as a 
protection against rheumatism, and 
wondered if they had put it into his 
pocket as he had requested. And then, 
suddenly I found myself thinking of all 
the wells he must have drilled during 
his lifetime, dry holes and producers, 
oil and gas, and, in my inner mind I 
visualized them in a long line stretching 
back up the years in diminishing per- 
spective, and the imagined sound of 
their engines coming to me muted by 
time and distance seemed to be saying 
over and over again: Requiem. Re- 
quiem for a scissorbill! And when I 
spoke the words aloud they were full 
and round in my hearing, beautiful and 
impressive, somehow infinitely sad, like 
a churchbell tolling in the distance, or 
a priest saying a prayer over the dead. 
Something like Reguiescat in pace.... 
You see? You understand? . . . Re- 
quiem. Requiem for a scissorbill . . . 
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Edward 


That in England, no less than in America, 
there has been an attempted revival of the 
lost and forgotten art of poetry these last 
thirty years, is a matter of which the public 
is dimly aware; but few are aware of the 
scope and the intention of that revival. Now 
comes along Edward Thomas, A Bibliogra- 
phy and A Biography, by an American, Rob- 
ert P. Eckert (Dutton), to supply a gap in 
our knowledge concerning the poetic revival 
in England of 1911 to 1918. Mr. Eckert 
has done his work well, and has given us 
all that we need know concerning a figure 
in that revival: Edward Thomas. 

Edward Thomas was essentially a 
a poet of the English landscape, of English 
nature, and of the folk—growing fewer in 
number while he lived—who continued to 
exist according to the precepts of their fore- 
fathers, the yeomanry of England. By birth 
he was pure Welsh—a fiery haired Celt, 
with the delicate brooding intensity, the shy- 
ness, the physical beauty of his Celtic fore- 
fathers. Born in the vast straggling out- 
skirts of London in 1878, he graduated from 
Oxford in 1898; and the next year married 
Helen Noble, herself the daughter of a 
minor essayist, and a woman well-equipped 
to share and to understand his complex, in- 
trospective temperament. After marriage, he 
retired to the country; and henceforth, for 
the rest of his life, only appeared in London 
once a week. He would not have come so 
often by choice; but the fact that the sole 
source of his income lay in labor with the 
pen, made it imperative for him to keep up 
contact with the literary circles of the me- 
tropolis. Years of work at grinding out 
reviews and books for the publishers, profit- 
less hack volumes of travel and biography, 
prematurely wore him down and embittered 
him; and he was indeed a desperate man, 
when in the last months of 1912 the Ameri- 
can poet Robert Frost, seeking for a public 
that his own country had long denied him, 
arrived in England. 


Thomas 


It was not until the spring of the follow- 
ing year that the two men met. Thomas, at 
35, was already the harassed, overworked 
and exhausted author of some twenty-five 
prose books, written in the sixteen years of 
his dedication to authorship ; books that com- 
prised at least two or three volumes of deli- 
cate nature-essay writing sufficiently good to 
place him in a niche close to W. H. Hudson 
and Richard Jefferies. Frost, three years 
older, had a long experience behind him of 
New Hampshire farming and of struggles to 
achieve notice as a poet. The two men did 
not take to each other at first. It was not 
until the spring of 1914, on the eve of the 
War, when Thomas visited Frost’s rural re- 
treat in Gloucestershire, and there met Frost’s 
near neighbors, Wilfred Gibson and Las- 
celles Abercrombie, that the American poet 
exercised his full influence on the moody, 
melancholy Englishman. 

At Frost’s insistence, Thomas gave up his 
incessant devilling for the press—or as much 
of it as he could—and from the time of the 
outbreak of the War on, began to write 
poetry. He had then less than three years 
to live; but during this brief period, he pro- 
duced the work by which his name is most 
likely to be remembered. His poems, em- 
ploying the full range of Frost’s own con- 
versational looseness and undertones of 
statement, have yet an intensity in some re- 
spects greater than Frost, being more lyrical, 
more deeply permeated with Thomas’s own 
Celticism. They are an extension, in a more 
compressed form, of Thomas’s own feelings 
about nature, man, the mystery of existence 
which had already found expression in his 
prose essays. Or as Frost himself phrased it: 


Edward Thomas had about lost patience with 
the minor poetry which it was his business to 
review. He was suffering from a life of subordi- 
nation to his inferiors. Right at that moment, he 
was writing as good poetry as anybody alive, but 
in prose form where it did not declare itself and 
gain him recognition. I referred him to para- 
graphs in his book The Pursuit of Spring and 
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told him to write it in verse form in exactly the 
same cadence. That's all there was to it. His 
poetry declared itself in verse form, and in the 
year before he died he took his place where he 
belonged among the English poets. 


Thomas was killed at Vimy Ridge, on 
Easter Monday, 1917. When he died, none 
of his ype had as yet been published. 
Editors did not particularly want them—per- 
haps because they represented a way of look- 
ing at mature and man which was neither 
romantic nor falsely morbid, but both matter- 
of-fact and imaginative. Yet these poems 
today leave us with the feeling that Thomas 
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was one of the most genuine maar of 
his age. They hold their place in the Eng- 
lish tradition of verse with a quiet assurance. 
In these days, when politicians and 

alike seem to be chasing mad comet's tails 
or whooping it up for some new higher- 
intellectualized save-all, it is well to recall 
their quiet poignancy: 


And salted was my food, and my repose, 
Salted and sobered too, by the bird’s voice, 
Speaking for all who lay under the stars, 
Soldiers and poor, unable to rejoice. 


—John Gould Fletcher 


The Harp That Once — 


One of the best ways of seeing the past 
is through the eyes of a writer who, although 
unable often to rise above his time, accurate- 
ly reflects its ‘“‘climate of opinion.” Such a 
writer par excellence was Thomas Moore in 
early nineteenth century England. Almost 
every dominant interest of the Regency peri- 
od appears in Moore's letters, journals, or 

ty. For this reason biographies of the 
poet, of which there have been two this year, 
are always significant. One in particular— 
The Harp that Once by Howard Mumford 
Jones (Henry Holt & Co.)—presents a vivid 
picture of Moore against the Regency back- 
ground of appalling industrial problems, 
dangerous wart (Napoleonic) and post-war 
psychology, and rapidly changing social and 
literary ideals. 

In Professor Jones’s biography we see 
young Tommy Moore, the darling of Whig 
society, singing his Irish melodies, ‘whilst 
Beauty crowded enamoured around him and 
hung with infectious enthusiasm upon his 
every note.” We watch the brilliant satirist 
in action against Tory politicians, and the 
equally impressive Irish patriot set out like 
David to slay the British Goliaths who were 
despoiling his native land. Interwoven with 
this main thread of the narrative is the 
broad colorful fabric of English and Irish 
life in the early nineteenth century. 

The modern reader, accustomed to judge 
' Regency literature and life by the work of 
the great romantic poets, will find a strik- 
ingly different picture in this life of Moore. 


The fact is that Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats ‘‘revolted’” much more 
completely against the status quo than did 
the majority of English writers at that time. 
They are, therefore, not nearly so representa- 
tive. Early nineteenth century readers showed 
a far greater interest in the ty of Byron, 
Scott, Thomas Campbell, Samuel Rogers, and 
Thomas Moore. The modern tendency to 
concentrate on the great romantics and ig- 
nore the latter group, with the exception of 
Byron, has led to a distortion of the real 
nature of Regency life and literature. Pro- 
fessor Jones’s biography of Moore performs 
the important service of correcting this dis- 
tortion and restoring balance in our picture 
of the period. 

Three aspects of this picture, as revealed 
by Professor Jones, deserve special considera- 
tion because they are so often neglected: the 
interest in Hellenism, in Celtic literature, 
and in Orientalism. All three interests are, 
of course, essentially romantic; and each re- 
ceives significant expression in Moore's 
poetry. 

Moore's first important volume—his trans- 
lation of the Odes of Anacreon (1800)— 
anticipates by more than a decade the expres- 
sion of interest in Greek literature by Shelley 
and Keats. The popularity of this interest 
is oe from the reception of Moore’s 
work: “The instantaneous success of the 
Odes of Anacreon is among the minor won- 
ders of literature—a success which historians 
of the romantic movement have ungratefully 
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overlooked.”” And Professor Jones shows 
the influence of these odes, in style and con- 
tent, on the work of Byron, Shelley, and 
Coleridge. 

More significant, however, “is the impulse 
that the Odes of Anacreon helped to give to 
the literary revival of Hellenism which forms 
an important element in the romantic move- 
ment”’: 


For the Augustan age antiquity had been Roman 
or, when it was Greek, Greek in the fashion of 
Johnson’s Irene. Now antiquity was becoming 
warm, colorful, and Hellenistic. The Antiquities 
of Athens by Stuart and Revett, first published in 
1762, began in 1787 a series of new editions. The 
Society of the Dilettanti brought back exciting 
reports of Greece under the rule of the Turks, and 
the Eigin Marbles were about to be transplanted 
from the blue sky of Hellas to the smoke of 
London. . . . In literature the gap which sepa- 
rates Pope’s Homer from Byron’s Childe Harold 
had still to be bridged; Shelley’s Hellas and Keats’ 
Lamia must be prepared for; and there can be 
little doubt that the warmth, the eroticism, the 
lyricality of Moore’s Anacreon led the way. 


In general, Regency interest in Celtic lit- 
erature was a dreamy romantic affair, closely 
related to the still-prominent eighteenth- 
century “sensibility” and the popularity of 


drawing-room music. ‘To the aid of musical 


sensibility. . . came the Celtic revival. For, 
while architecture went Greek, while the 
Della Cruscans warbled rhymed inanities and 
Gifford strove with cold fury to revive the 
style of Pope, this astonishing decade took 
up yet another artistic fashion.’” But Moore’s 
Irish Melodies (1808) are a greater perma- 
nent achievement, and, like the Odes of 
Anacreon, their success was instantaneous: 


By one of those miraculous fusions of two talents, 
poet and composer, amid their rain of little falsi- 
ties, their small musical and verbal prettiness, 
somehow contrived to seize upon the essence of 
the material, somehow conveyed that mingling of 
mirth and melancholy, of sentiment and tragic 
undertone, of rollicking humor and plaintive nos- 
talgia which, whether modern Irishmen like it or 
not, the world has agreed to recognize as charac- 
teristic. Moreover, the ungrateful moderns have 
forgotten that, long before the Celtic twilight be- 
came a fad, the dapper little singer was preparing 
the way for Yeats and AE. . . Thus in successive 
numbers of the Melodies Moore ever and again 
caught the idiom of the Celt as no preceding Eng- 
lish poet had done. 


Early nineteenth century English interest 
in the East and Near East appeared in nu- 


merous forms: in literature this interest per- 
meated travel books, , drama, and fic- 
tion. Through hundreds of books, harems, 
seraglios, minarets, camels, oriental jewels 
and costume crowded scenes of romantic 
splendor that increased in realism as the 
period progressed. Most typically this inter- 
est is expressed in Byron’s Turkish poems 
(The Bride of Abydos, The Giaour, The 
Corsair, etc.), in Moore’s Lalla Rookh, and 
in James Morier’s Persian novel Hajji Baba. 
And of these Moore’s poem, which appeared 
in 1817, was both the most popular and com- 
manded the highest price. ‘The book had 
appeared at exactly the right time,” says 
Moore’s biographer: 


A score of travel books had whetted the appetite 
of readers for the glamorous East. Napoleon’s 
exploits in Egypt and Wellesley’s in India had 
increased the vogue of Orientalism, as had the 
tales of nabobs returning from the Orient with 
liver complaint and riches mysteriously acquired. 
There were Turkish ornaments above the Ionic 
columns at Carlton House, Mameluke saddles and 
an effigy of Tippoo Sahib in the armory, and 
Chinese dresses and a palanquin in another cham- 
ber; there was an Egyptian Hall at the Mansion 
House; the Rosetta Stone puzzled gaping visitors 
in the British Museum; and under the innumerable 
minarets of the Pavilion at Brighton Chinese man- 
darins stared at green and pink marble panels on 
the walls. . . What matter if to the general imag- 
ination India and Egypt, the Turks and the Par- 
sees, the Bosphorous and the Vale of Cashmere 
were indistinguishable parts of a vague, rich uni- 
verse of color and dream? “Stick to the East’— 
it was the only poetical policy. Lalla Rookh was 
the culminating point in poetical Orientalism. 

In his title, The Harp that Once, Professor 
Jones implies that the poetry of Thomas 
Moore no longer appeals to English-speaking 
readers. His study of the causes for this 
neglect reveals the weaknesses of the whole 
romantic movement: “the two grand faults 
of the romantic school were bookishness and 
rhetoric.” Too often Moore “shared the de- 
fects of his time” and “lacked its virtues.” 
But, in addition to this criticism of faults, 
Professor Jones recovers many neglected vir- 
tues in Moore’s poetry; and, by thus reévalu- 
ating a forgotten Regency poet, he throws 
new light on the entire period, and assigns 
Tom Moore a place which, I think, readers 
of this biography will gladly grant him. 


—Wallace Brown 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Culture and the Individual 


In his Social Psychology (Henry Holt) 
Professor Freeman has attempted to make 
understandable “the dynamic relationships 
between the individual and his culture’”—a 
purpose which in socio-psychological litera- 
ture is in welcome contrast to a current pre- 
occupation with little stratagems for achiev- 
ing personal success. The unique signifi- 
cance of the book as a psychological analysis 
of socio-economic issues and as a stimulus to 
critical reevaluation of social and economic 
problems derives in part from its scope. De- 
velopment of the psychological theme is 
based upon selection and coordination of ma- 
terials from fields which include the arts and 
the humanities, anthropology, sociology, and 
economics. It may be added parenthetically 
that although Professor Freeman may have 
intended his work to be usable as a textbook, 
he has either subordinated this intention to 
other purposes or has given expression to an 
extraordinarily refreshing conception of what 
a textbook may be. 

Professor Freeman has, he states, been 
compelled by the nature of the material to 
employ “the idea of a conflict of values as 
the coordinating principle.” He shows that 
stereotyped values (objects of desire) which 
are culturally prescribed for the individual 
may not be, for him, functionally significant. 
That is, culturally ster values which 
are adopted by the individual as definitive of 
his goals may not enable him to comprehend 
or to deal effectively with socio-economic re- 
alities. This conflict between values and ob- 
jective circumstances results from divisive 
trends within society, which are in turn re- 
ferred by Professor Freeman to economic re- 
lationships reflected in the cultural domin- 
ance of the profit value. More specifically, 
it is held that modern economic organization 
produces social segmentation and psycholog- 
ical individuation, both of which militate 
against the economic relationships from 
which they derive, the total disharmony be- 
ing expressed in conflicts of values. 

The foregoing principle, which according 
to “instinct’”” psychologies and other ante- 
dated theories of biological determination of 
social behavior would seem to imply a para- 
doxical conflict of effect with cause, is an 


organic feature of Professor Freeman's con- 
ception of dynamic cultural determination of 
behavior. Patterns of social behavior are 
regarded as emergents conditioned by recip- 
rocal relations, involving conflict, between 
the individual and his culture. Professor 
Freeman’s analysis is thus dialectic in form, 
but he is interested in analyzing present con- 
flicts rather than in predicting future cultural 
emergents. Hegelian conceptions of a de- 
veloping “Absolute,” more or less evident in 
contemporary nationalisms and in dogma 
concerning supposedly inevitable metamor- 
phoses of the socio-economic “‘system,” aré 
explicitly and implicitly disavowed. 

Conflicts between special groups and be- 
tween culturally prescribed values and the 
actual economic situation are only vaguely 
recognized by members of society and there- 
fore find indirect social expression. It is 
concluded, from detailed analysis, that the 
profit value and associated values such as 
frugality and industry are functionally non- 
significant for many segments of society, but 
through irrational means such as rationaliza- 
tion and identification these values have for 
the individual an apparent significance. It 
follows that the interminable cultural changes 
resulting from value conflicts are not ration- 
ally determined, a conclusion which will 
hardly startle the student of social science. 
More striking is the conclusion that the 
primary source of social maladjustment and 
functional pathology of the individual is his 
affective adherence to culturally prescribed 
but functionally non-significant values. 

If many psychologists and psychiatrists 
agree with Professor Freeman concerning de- 
termination of maladjustment and pathology, 
such agreement is certainly not revealed 
either in the literature or in clinical meth- 
ods. The clinician and the mental hygienist 
seem always to find the primary source of 
functional disorders in familial relationships, 
as if merely on this level, which Professor 
Freeman regards as secondary, there can be 
adequate readjustment and reeducation of 
the individual. As further evidence of the 
uncritical acceptance of cultural values on the 
part of psychologists, it is pointed out that 
in the general field of applied psychology the 
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student is acquainted with techniques for ad- 
vertising and selling but not for rational 
buying. Methods of increasing output are 
also given much attention in college courses, 
with only weak rationalizations concerning 
the benefits, if any, to workers. 

A vital part of the whole discussion is 
the argument concerning impartiality as a 
social value. Functionally non-significant 
values are, Freeman says, maintained in part 
by apparently impartial and authoritative pro- 
nouncements by the scientist, the judge, the 
teacher, the artist, the churchman, the poli- 
tician, etc. But impartiality implies not only 
appreciation of the attitudes and situations 
of all involved social groups, but implies also 
‘“. . . holding them simultaneously in their 
respective relationships to each other and to 
life in general, and pronouncing a judgment 
free from any personal reaction—in other 
words one must be all but one’s self.”” As so 
defined, true impartiality is psychologically 
impossible except in the laws of science. 
Elsewhere than in exposition of scientific 
laws it is possible for one to believe in the 
impartiality of his own pronouncements only 
insofar as he is unaware of the irrational 
roots of his attitudes. The academic ideal of 
impartial presentation of all points of view, 
to arrive at “truth,” is, Freeman believes, 
illusory. Likewise, the artist cannot — 
being a propagandist. ‘““The esoteric, like 
dadaism, surréalisme and extreme abstrac- 
tion, is not regarded as propaganda simply 
because it is unintelligible to the large mas- 
ses, although its mere existence, if properly 
understood, is an adverse commentary on the 
culture which has produced it, and a symp- 
tom of social defects.” Giotto and Rivera 
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are chosen as the prophets of future visual 
art. 

Evaluation of the book, as is suggested by 
argument within it, must involve considera- 
tion of its scientific status. In harmony with 
explicit emphasis upon induction as the core 
of scientific method, the work is an inductive 
analysis of selected materials. Statistical 
treatment of data is almost entirely lacking. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, the develop- 
ment of social science will require explicit 
recognition of organismic principles, in con- 
trast to a sterile mechanism from which Pro- 
fessor Freeman is not wholly free, and will 
be based upon concepts of probability neces- 
sitating statistical interpretation of data. To 
all but the scientist a treatise conforming to 
these characterizations will be peculiarly un- 
interesting, though technological applications 
of scientific laws will arouse intense popular 
interest. Although any work in social sci- 
ence must as yet be relatively inconclusive 
and incomplete, its scientific status may be 
in part determined by the extent to which it 
conforms to the requirements of scientific 
methodology. If the requirements suggested 
be regarded as crucial, it must be concluded 
that Professor Freeman’s book does not at- 
tain, or at least is not limited to, the degree 
of scientific certitude at present possible and 
hence according to his own arguments does 
not attain the degree of impartiality at pres- 
ent possible. But, since evaluation of social 
events is necessarily beyond the realm of 
descriptive science, the foregoing conclusion 
may explain, without diminishing, the pe- 
culiar significance of the book. 


—Lorenz Misbach 


Chemistry in the Modern World 


The American Chemical Society in 1935 
celebrated the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of chemical industries in America. 
As a part of the celebration, the Tercentenary 
Committee authorized the publication of a 
book “to impress the man in the street with 
the fact that the chemical industries of the 
United States render a service that touches 
practically every activity in which he en- 
gages.” Man in a Chemical World (Sctib- 


ners, 1937), by A. Cressy Morrison, accom- 
plishes this purpose, pointing out and illus- 
trating the thesis that no phase of our ex- 
istence is exempt from the influence of 
chemical research. 

“Nature is the great chemist,” indeed the 
processes of life itself are chemical, but by 
observation and experiment man can “emu- 
late and change her products, create new 
substances, or better adapt natural materials.” 
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Cocaine, for example, as derived from natu- 
ral sources has three uses: it produces in- 
sensibility to | it creates a craving for 
more of the drug, and it brings about de- 
generacy of the addict. In the novacaine 
molecule the chemist has reproduced only 
that portion of the cocaine molecule which 
leaves certain nerves insensate to pain. The 
laboratory product thus has come to have a 
much wider and safer use than the original 
natural substance. 

The effect of chemistry on business activ- 
ity is illustrated in the production of sulphur- 
ic acid, which “varies in the precise ratio 
with the index of general business.’’ Sul- 
furic acid is a basic commodity, but since it 
cannot be stored it must be manufactured 
as required. The alkalis can be stored and 
it is not uncommon for the manufacturer to 
accumulate stocks from time to time. Thus 
“alkali production introduces another phase 
into the index of business conditions, that 
of confidence in future trends.” By com- 
bining the curves for soda and sulfuric acid 
production, a valuable indicator of business 
activity is obtained. 

“One of the insistent threats to interna- 


tional accord has been the possession by sun- 
dry nations of virtual world monopolies of 


certain essential raw materials.” Chemical 
industry, by constantly breaking down these 
monopolies, must be considered an active 
agent for the furtherance of world peace. 
At present, no nation can claim a —- 
in rubber—there are two synthetic rubbers 
being made on a large scale and in a reason- 
ably short time we shall be free of the need 
of a tropical territory to furnish our domes- 
tic market a supply of raw rubber. The 
United States consumes fifty per cent of the 
world’s annual rubber production. The de- 
velopment of methods of “fixing” the nitro- 
gen of the atmosphere in chemical com- 
pounds already has made us independent of 
the Chilean nitrate, both for use as a fer- 
tilizer and for the manufacture of explosives. 
Likewise, the new rayon yarns are fast mak- 
ing us less dependent upon the silkworm for 


silky garments. 


During recent years, one of the discussed ideals 
set up to be immediately realized by political 
maneuvering has been “the more abundant life” — 
we shall assume that more abundant living can 
best be attained in two ways: by the multiplication 
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of man’s powers to accomplish the work of the 
world without consuming all of his native energies 
in the doing, and by providing within his easy 
reach those things for which he most longs. 


A single example of how chemistry may 
serve this end is afforded by the study of 
cotton. The invention of the cotton gin 
made cotton growing a major industry. With 
ample and cheap labor, the fertility of the 
fields was of small importance. Came the 
freeing of the slaves and almost simultane- 
ously the development of chemical fertilizers 
to offset the increased cost of labor by in- 
creased yield on smaller acreage. Then came 
the boll weevil and immediately chemistry 
countered with a yee poisons. Next, 
attention was directed to the huge piles of 
accumulated waste cotton seed, and it was 
discovered that an oil could be obtained from 
the seed. The oil was hydrogenated and be- 
came a semi-solid edible fat, used in cooking 
and baking. The residue of the seed was 
found to be useful as a fertilizer, while the 
linters, short cotton fibers left on the seed 
by the gin, found use in the manufacture of 
useful plastics of the celluloid type, the nitro- 
cellulose used in lacquers and smokeless 
powders, and the synthetic fibers of rayon. 
In every one of these developments, labor 
has been lightened by machines and chemical 
processes, more employment has been afford- 
ed, and new and useful products have been 
placed in the hands of man. 

What of the future? A reasonable opti- 
mism indicates that chemistry will reveal 
many more mysteries and solve many more 
pressing problems. 

The diseases of childhood have already been so 
far conquered that barely two, scarlet fever and 
infantile paralysis, remain to exact extravagant 
toll, and these may be expected to join diphtheria 


among the specters of the past which no longer 
haunt our young children. 


Again, 


Scientists . . . have already obtained extremely 
interesting results on the germination of seeds and 
growth of plants when a rainbow or spectrum is 
issued to illuminate them instead of white light. 
It is not meant to imply that the farm of the fu- 
ture will probably be covered with a blue or a 
red or a yellow canopy, but the study of the 
effect of radiation on plant growth will prove of 
importance. 


Throughout this book the reader has been 
led to realize the connection of chemical in- 
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dustry with all his needs and activities, foods, 
medicines, clothing, transportation, comforts, 
luxuries, communication, securtty and happi- 
ness, yet the author contrives to let the read- 
er make his own prognostications of the 
future. 


Dreams of the present lead to most extraordinary 
results in the coming years. Cosmic rays are now 
in the forefront of intensive investigation. What 
purpose do they now serve, what effects may they 
produce, and to what useful end may they be di- 
verted? . . . Will man succeed in breaking the 
atom and releasing its energy so that it can be 
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utilized for power? Today this is not probable, 
and the energy required to break the atom is be- 
lieved to be greater than that produced. 


Chemistry in the Modern World presents 
a wealth of interesting and useful informa- 
tion and is written in a style that is appeal- 
ing, simple, and direct. The scientist, the 
humanist, the philosopher, and the layman 
will all find profit and pleasure in its read- 


ing. 
—Royce H. Le Roy 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Harriett Lull Alden lives in Kansas City, 
Kansas. The poem in this issue is her first 
published verse. 


Glen Baker, Hutchinson, Kansas, comes 
from a family whose fortunes have been in- 
timately connected with the oil game. He 
has published considerable verse and prose 
both in England and this country. Ozlfeld 
Oleographs, he writes, “‘was an outgrowth of 
my years as an oil worker. I wished to in- 
troduce to the reading public a class of peo- 
ple heretofore unknown to them, namely: 
the ‘scissorbiiis’ (men who work on cable 
tools). In the future there will be other 
stories of these people but written over a 
more conventional pattern.” 


Dorothea Bowen, Lawrence, Kansas, has 
published in various magazines, including 
previous issues of the University Review. 


Wallace Brown, associate editor of the 
University Review and a member of the Eng- 
lish staff at the University of Kansas City, 
has published widely in learned and critical 
journals, 


Nancy Clemens, Springfield, Missouri, has 
published articles and stories in the Af/antic 
Monthly, Better Homes and Gardens, Es- 
quire, Story, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
Journal of American Speech, and in numer- 
ous other magazines. Her writing centers 
largely about her native Ozarks, on which 
she is considered an authority. Her Girl 
Scouts in the Ozarks, Camp Meeting Mur- 
ders (in collaboration with Vance Ran- 
dolph), and other books have been highly 
praised by critics and an extensive reading 
public. Miss Clemens’ favorite diversion is 
sitting around small country courthouses or 
country stores listening to her fellow natives 
“saw off whoppers.” 


Logan Clendening is known to millions 
of readers for his syndicated newspaper col- 
umn on health and medicine. To the med- 
ical profession he is a distinguished teacher 
and scholar. And to the lover of literature, 
his excursions into books, such as in A 
Handbook to Pickwick Papers, must ever 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


rove delightful. Dr. Clendening, professor > 
rf pets at the University of Kan- Charles A. Smith 
sas, is the author of The Human Body, Mod- 
ern Methods of Treatment, The Care and ARCHITECT 
Feeding of Adults, and Behind the Doctor. 


ohn Steuart Curry, born on a farm near 
weeeee Kansas, ss the well-known Ameri- 800 - 812 
can painter. He studied in the Kansas City 
and deus Art Institutes, the Russian Aca- FINANCE BUILDING 
demy in Paris, and in various private studios. 
He has exhibited in numerous galleries and 
his pictures are owned by individuals and 
galleries throughout the country. Mr. Curry 
has lived and taught in many sections of the 
United States. In 1932 he traveled with the 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus, sketching and painting. He has done ARCHITECT 
murals for many public buildings, national, FOR THE NEW 
state, and local. At present he is “Artist in UNIVERSITY 
Residence” at the University of Wisconsin, LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 
and is working on the murals for the rotunda 
and corridors of the Kansas statehouse. The 
following Associated Press dispatch will be 
of interest in connection with the pictures 
published in this issue: 

“PARIS, NOv. 13.—Lalo Codona, last active 
member of a family famous for its perform- 
ances on the flying trapeze, was told by phy- 
sicians today he probably never would be able 
to perform again. 

Codona’s brother and partner, Alfredo, 
fatally wounded his wife and killed himself 
in Long Beach, Calif., July 30. Last night 
Lalo fell into a net at the Cirque Mederana 
and his shoulder was torn out of joint.” 


D. von Ruysdzl Drenner, Parsons, Kan- 
sas, writes fiction as well as verse and has 


composed an opera, tone poem, and sym- 
phony. 


Clark M. Eichelberger has devoted his 
life to the cause of peace. He is head of the 
League of Nations Association in New York 
City and has published widely in addition 
to numerous addresses throughout the 
country. 


John Gould Fletcher is the well known 

American poet. His autobiography, Life 

_ 45 My Song (Farrar & Rinehart), was pub- 

lished this fall. He is at present guest lec- 

turer on modern poetry at the University of 
Kansas City. 
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They Have to Last 
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Shadows, glare, too little light or im- 
proper light causes eye-strain and body 
fatigue. When reading or studying by 
incorrect light there is an additional 
drain of nervous energy placed on the 
whole body. The heart, nerves, etc. 
work overtime in attempting to see. 
This additional use of energy in the 
effort of seeing leaves less energy to 
remember what has been read -- less 
energy for concentration and reading 
enjoyment. 


Unfortunately eyes cannot be replaced. 
Your original pair must last a life-time. 
Do not put an unnecessary burden on 
them by reading or working under 
poor light. Manufacturers of I. E. S. 
Lamps (lamps approved by the Illum- 
inating Engineeringociety) have com- 
plied with 54 safe seeing requirements. 


When you read or study by I. E. S. 
Lamps you know your eyes are receiv- 
ing the correct amount of light with- 
out glare or shadows. The next time 
you buy a reading lamp be sure it has 
the I. E. S. tag. 
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Augusta H. Graham, Osceola, Missouri, is 
cashier of the Johnson Lucas Banking Com- 
pany. She declares that figures are more in 
her line than letters, but occasionally she 
delves into local historical lore and weaves 
a story about Indians, pioneer settlers, or the 
old time negroes. 


Elijah L. Jacobs, associate professor of 
English at the Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg, is on a leave of 
absence and is teaching in the University of 
Southern California. 


Frank K. Kelly is a member of the staff 
of the Kansas City Star. He has published 
many short stories, recent ones appearing in 
Story and Esquire. His story With Some 
Gaiety and Laughter was included in O’- 
Brien’s 1935 anthology and was translated 
and published in Sweden and Holland. 


Hester King, Camdenton, Méissouri, 
writes: ‘‘My life has been so humble and 
so hard there is little to tell. I love music 
and dogs, cats, horses—dislike people, cities, 
and sophistication. Learned to read at three, 
little schooling outside of reading, little 
health, much suffering. Have learned the 
difference between intellect and intelligence, 
which is all one may ask of forty-one mortal 
years perhaps.” 


Royce H. LeRoy is chairman of the de- 
partment of Chemistry at the University of 
Kansas City. 


Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni lives in the 
Ozarks and has published considerable verse 
and prose about this section. 


Edgar Lee Masters is the distinguished 
American In addition to his recent 
volumes, discussed by Mr. Powys, mention 
should be made of his Whitman, a splendid 
critical study of the poet. 


Benjamin Miller was born in New Eng- 
land and educated in Missouri and Califor- 
nia. He did graduate work at Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School and is at present 
preparing his Master's thesis at the Pacific 
School of Religion on ““A Study in Aesthetic 
Naturalism: Santayana and Jeffers.” 
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Home Rug & Curtain 
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FEDERAL 


VAN AND STORAGE CO. 


Agents 
Allied Van Lines 
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Bonded Fireproof 
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CLEANERS & DYERS 
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VA. 3232 


A Complete Cleaning and 
Dyeing Service for 
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Energy Food 


FOR WORK AND PLAY 


“Best By Every Test” 
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Lorenz Misbach is a member of the de- 
partment of Psychology at the University of 
Kansas City. 

Lucile Morris was born in an Ozark vil- 
lage ten miles from the railroad. She taught 
school, then turned to newspaper work in 
Denver, El Paso, and Springfield, Missouri, 
the latter place now her home. She is the 
author of Bald Knobbers, a history of a band 
of Ozark nightriders. 


John Cowper Powys, the well-known Eng- 
lish novelist, poet, and critic, was born and 
reared in Derbyshire and studied at Cam- 
bridge. His writings include: Wolf Solent 
and Rodmoor, novels; Wolfsbane and Sam- 
phire, verse; The Religion of a Sceptic, phi- 
losophy; The Meaning of Culture, A Phi- 
losophy of Solitude, and The Art of Happi- 
ness, Criticism; and the Autobiography. 

Vance Randolph, Pittsburg, Kansas, is the 
well-known authority on the Ozarks. His 
works include: The Ozarks—An American 
Survival of Primitive Society; Ozark Moun- 
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CERTIFIED 
MILK 


Vitamin “‘D” or Regular 


Produced under the supervision 
of Jackson Co. Medical 


Milk Commission 


BONNER 
MILK 


Pasteurized 


Kansas City's premium quality 
pasteurized milk 


There is no Substitute for 
Quality. Ask your doctor, 
he knows. 
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tain Folks; From an Ozark Holler; and 
many articles in the American Mercury, 
American Speech, Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, Dialect Notes, etc. 


Clara Williams Smith, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has been a member of the Mid-West 
Poetry Club during the fourteen years of its 
existence. She is also the leader of the 
Modern Poetry Group of the University 
Women’s Club. Her verse has appeared in 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, Voices, Con- 
temporary Verse, The Harp, and other maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


Dorothy Brown Thompson, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has published verse in numerous 
magazines, anthologies, and newspapers. 

Mae Traller was born and reared in the 
hills of southwest Missouri. ‘I wouldn’t 
trade my birthplace,” she writes, “for that 
of any other mortal. Have taught the pri- 
mary room of the Everton school for a num- 
ber of years and took up writing in order 
to keep from developing that ‘primary grin 
that won't rub off.’ Now I can’t stop writ- 


One Day Service 
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CURTAINS, DRAPES and 
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VA. 3900 


FURNACE OIL 
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Why not place your OIL 
ORDERS with an old, reliable 
Concern that has spent years in 
studying the oil situation in 
Kansas City and satisfactorily 
supplying its oil users? 


We have an automatic deliv- 
ery system whereby each one 
of our customers is informed 
when additional oil is needed, 
thereby eliminating the possi- 


bility of RUNNING OUT 
OF OIL. 


We make regular inspections 
of your heating plant and test 
it for efficiency. By so doing, 
you are assured of getting 


— 100% satisfaction out of your 


burner at all times. Thisis done 


WITHOUT COST to you. 


® 
FREE INSPECTION of your 


heating plant. Your call will 
be appreciated. 


HArrison 4210 


GATE CITY 


PETROLEUM CO. 


Shop por Christmas on 


COUNTRY CLUB 
PLAZA 


An endless variety of seasonable 
merchandise to meet every budget 
requirement. Pleasant, intelligent 
and helpful sales people will enable 
you to cross items off your Christ- 
mas shopping list with speed and 
satisfaction. 


2 BIG FREE PARKING 
STATIONS 


Visit the Plaza at night. Plaza 
Christmas lighting is attracting vis- 
itors from hundreds of miles and 
delighting everyone. It is more 
thrilling this year than ever before. 
Most shops are open evenings. 


Come and bring your friends. 


Plaza One-stop shopping saves you 
time and money. 
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ing, for through it I have found friends all 
over the country, although I have never been 
out of the state. Everton is a village con- 
taining 360 of the most interesting persons 
you could ever know, and three who are non- 
descript. I have written for metropolitan 
dailies, and educational magazines. Nobody 
ever takes me seriously because some years 
ago I began a series of little paragraphs 
about ‘Aunt Phoebe Tilden,’ whose favorite 
expression is ‘Lawsy Mack.’ Somebody is 
always taking the wind out of my sails by 
getting me at a dinner or a meeting where 
I go prepared to be dignified, then introduc- 
ing me as Aunt Phoebe Tilden.” 


Coral Almy Wilson, Zinc, Arkansas, was 
born on the Nebraska prairies: ‘Named 
Coral by parents home-sick for Atlantic Coast 
—moved to Lincoln, Neb., Clinton, Mo., 
Pittsburg, Kansas—fell between two Arkan- 
sas hills—skipped an education—absorbed 
the Ozark dialect—grey-headed, two chil- 
dren, five grand-children—write for amuse- 
ment.” 
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Artistic and Original Flower 
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